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LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 

Cunningham quotes Blount’s ‘ Law Dictionary’ 
(ed. 1670) to the effect that he had seen idlers 
here playing at “the Wheel of Fortune,” “where- 
in they turn about a thing like the hand of a clock.” 
Some take this to be the old game of “ closh,” for- 
bidden by statute of Edward IV. My edition of 
Blount, by W. Nelson, 1717, called the third, 
does not, so far as I can see, contain the passage. 
It pretends to add three thousand words, and has 
ag en left out four thousand. ‘Les Termes de 

Ley’ (ed. 1721) says it is more properly called 
“‘clash,” and describes it as the throwing of a 
bowl at nine pins, or nine shank bones of an ox or 
horse, so that it goes by the name of ‘‘ kailes’’ or 
ninepins. If this book be correct Blount is wrong. 
Still, it equally serves to show the style of cha- 
racters frequenting the Fields in these days. 
Cunningham’s quotations from Etheridge, Ned 
Ward, and Gay are to the same effect. 

The rail that Gay alludes to was a mere wooden 
post and rail. The space is said to have been 
enclosed with iron rails for the first time in 1735, 
and to regulate the enclosure the inhabitants, by 
Act of Parliament, were empowered to levy a rate 
on themselves to keep it clean and in order. Before 
this they used to break horses on the spot. There 
is some little inconsistency here as to dates, for 


Ireland, in his ‘ Inns of Court,’ says that Sir Joseph 
Jekell was knocked down here and trampled on 
when breaking in horses. His Bill to raise the 
rice of gin making him very unpopular in 1740, 
ogarth exhibits a low fellow gibbeting him in 
chalk on a wall, with the letters “Sir J. J.” under- 
neath. Cunningham gives an extract from the 
Daily Journal, July 9, 1735, to show that the 
for beautifying was then before the Duke of 
ewcastle, but it does not follow that the railing 
was set up then. 

The pe Anes is from Mist’s Journal, May 31, 
1718, and may possibly be from the pen of Defoe 
himself, who wrote for it:— 

“ Keeping the King’s Birthday.—On Wednesday night 
a great mob gathered about a Bonfire made before the 
Duke of Newcastle's House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
flung the faggots about the Fields, and at the Windows ; 
whereupon several gentlemen and the Duke’s servants 
came out with drawn swords, and wounded several of the 
ed a poor woman had her eye struck out with a fire- 
stick.” 

In the life of Thos. Simpson, or “ Old Mob,’ 
there occurs the tale of his meeting with the 
famous Lincoln’s Inn Fields mountebank, Cornelius 
a Tilburgh, going to a stage at Wells. ‘‘ Mob” 
roughly demanded his money. The quack-salver 
made believe that he was as poor as himself. 
** Why,” said “ Mob,” “* money comes to you just 
as easy as it does to me. It’s light come, light 
go with both of us. Next market-day, Doctor, 
will refund you the whole. If you say I robbed 
you they ’ll fill your pocket fuller than ever.” The 
doctor could hardly help laughing at “ Mob’s” 
smart way of putting it, but still wished to retain 
his cash, so he moralized, saying that the money 
“ Mob” took this way might ruin others and lead 
them to bad ways to recoup themselves, and might 
even injure ‘‘ Mob’s” profits by the competition. 
“This is the devil with a witness,” says ‘‘ Mob.” 
** Why, how about those that you ruin, old Souffle- 
the-Prayer-Book ? While I take their money you 
take that and their livestoo. Unless your powders 
turn to powder and shot on a sudden, you may as 
well hand me your valise and shat up the parson- 
patter.” So saying, he transferred the portmanteau 
from the horse of the renowned Cornelius a Til- 
burgh to his own, and was quickly out of sight 
with it. It issaid to have contained 52/. in money, 
a large gold medal, and endless nostrums; the last 
named, unbacked by the eloquent mendacity of 
Cornelius, proved in the hands of “ Mob” quite 
unnegotiable. His next operation was to stop the 
coach of the notorious Duchess of Portsmouth. 
His language was equally smart on this occasion, 
and the success even better than before. 

We get a curious piece of evidence as to the 
frequenters of the spot and their quality even so 
late as the year 1815, when Mr. Rose’s Mendicity 
Commission collected information. Mr. 8. Roberts, 
the watchhouse keeper of Bloomsbury, said he 
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knew a man that pretended to fits, and to that 
effect chewed soap, and so imposed on people. He 
said that only a fortnight ago he was taken in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and that thus cheating he was 
committed for one month. His name was John 
Collins ; he was eommonly known to the beadle as 
the soap-eater. Also a woman of the name of 
Anne Philips frequented the Fields a good deal. 
She had, he said, been passed into St. Sepulchre 
a number of times, but she always returned to this 
neighbourhood. 

Pennant says, ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields would 
have been one of our most beautiful squares had 
it been built on a regular plan.” Let me break 
the sentence to remark that, although no man can 
say quite what it would have been if built on a 
regular plan, I am sure that it is now the finest 
square in London by a long way. No one with 
avy eye for nature, architecture, antiquity, or 
amplitude of space, can have a moment's doubt 
but that this is the square of London squares, 
the perfect cube, so to speak, of metropolitan 
attainment. Pennant goes on to say :— 

“The disposition of those grounds was in 1618, by a 
commission from the King, entrusted to the care of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, the Earls of Worcester, Pem- 
broke, Arundel, and numbers of other noblemen and 
principal gentry. In the commission it is alleged, ‘ That 
more public works in and about the City of London had 
been undertaken in the sixteen years of that reign than 
in ages heretofore ; and that the grounds called Lincoln's 
Inn Fields were much planted round with dwellings and 
lodgings of noblemen and gentlemen of quality ; but at 
the rame time it was deformed by cottages and mean 
buildings, incroach te on the fields, and nuisances to 
the neighbourhood, The commissioners were therefore 
directed to reform these grievances; and according to 
their discretion, to frame and reduce these fields, both 
for sweetness, uniformity, and comeliness, into such 
walkes, partitions, or other plots, and in such sort, 
manner, and form, both for public health and pleasure, 
as by the said Inigo Jones is or shall be accordingly 
drawn by way of map.’” 

This Pennant takes from Rymer.¥ It is inter- 
esting to find that Lord Bacon* had to do 


* T always prefer to designate this great man as Lord 
Bacon, because by those who scarcely think at all, I mean 
very critical and highly accurate people, we are constantly 
told that there is no such title, and that it is very in- 
accurate. That may in all strictness be true; but the 
best speakers and writers, as in Tut'er, No. 267, where 
the prayer is given as “‘ made by my Lord Bacon,” and the 
general world have all mentioned him under that desig- 
nation. It seems to me that that is the greatest honour 
a man can have, Kings, emperors, and such-like folk are 
by judicious heralds styled “the fountains of honour.” 
Yer; but the titles they create have a curious knack of 
dying out with time, and of disappearing from the face 
of the earth altogether. Bacon’s title of Lord Verulam 
is good for Bennet’s Hill and the most respectable College 
of Heralds, But the title of Lord Bacon, though not 
recognized on that hill of blazoned parchments, is con- 
ferred upon our greatest thinker by his countrymen at 
large, and by the round world at the back of that. It is 
a deviation quite exceptional, confined to his case, and 


with this square of squares. But though he hel 
to begin it so te had to go 
wondrous vicissitudes, ‘Old and New London’ 
points out that it has even twice been threatened 
with annibilation ; that on one occasion, nearly two 
hundred years ago, when the matter was mooted 
to establish an academy of painting, it was pro- 
posed to cover the whole area with the edifice 
required ; and again that Barry in 1843 “ designed 
a magnificent structure for the New Law Courts,” 
which was to have covered in the centre com- 
pletely. We are told that ‘‘ happily Providence 
preserved the square on each occasion.” I m 

can scarcely imagine that Providence presides in 
any special manner over Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

I can account for the existence of the 
design, because I find it all more fully put in 
Timbs, as an extract from the ‘‘ evidence before 
Parliament,” wherein it appears that in 1841 
Barry designed a large building of Grecian cha- 
racter, with a hall nearly as big as Westminster 
Hall, and the twelve courts thereto surrounding 
it. This took up a third of the square space 
within the railings, the rest was to be belted 
round with plantations. I am thankful that we 
were favoured with no second “ magnificert struc- 
ture” from the factory of Barry. But really the 
other statement ought to be verified about the 
academy of painting in Lincoln’s Inn Fields two 
hundred years ago, which might be any time since 
the Conquest, as ‘Old and New London’ bears no 
date upon its title-page. I know that Granger 
tells us that Sir James Thornhill was anxious to 
establish a Royal Academy ; but then that was at 
the upper end of the Royal Mews at Charing 
Cross ; —— of the spot where it was 
actually ized on the removal from Somerset 
House. Shipley’s school in the Strand was 
another attempt, and there was an academy in 
St. Martin’s Lame. There was also Vanderbank’s 
academy and R. Burgess’s in Maiden Lane, and 
soon and soon. Charles I. entertained the first 
thought of one, but the square in the Fields was not 
completed then, and also that was more than two 
hundred years ago. 

The great terrace wall that separates Lincoln’s 
Inn Gardens from Lincoln’s Inn Fields was only 
erected, Hatton tells us, in the year 1663, and, 
with the terrace, cost near a thousand pounds. 
Serle’s Court, which we now call New Square, 
was not then built, and before that, or coinci- 
dently with it, has been called Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Under “ Fickett ” Cunningham tells 


almost without any counterpart or parallel eleewhere, by 
which Francis Bacon stands distinguished from all other 
men, He has been endowed by mankind with a technical 
title in defiance of technicalities. He is created “ Lord 
Bacon” by public patent, and the man must be a poor 
creature indeed who would di 1 that h for 
the petty accuracy of your buckram Herald’s Uffice. 
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us that it was also called Fickett’s Field and 
Fickett’s Croft. There must, however, be some- 
thing wrong here. Any of the old maps will show 
Fickett’s Field to cover a much wider acreage than 
could ever have been represented by New Square. 
Fickett’s Croft it might have been. But as 
Cunningham has given us no indication of his 
authorities touching this particular point, it must 
for the present stand unsettled. 

It is quite impossible to deal systematically 
with a place like Lincoln’s Inn Fields, around 
which memories swarm. Fresh hints of some 
sort arise with every chance name that is men- 
tioned, and if not touched upon then and there it 
may be as good as lost, for it may never be re- 
turned to again. For instance, Fickett’s Field is 
constantly alluded to by old writers on London ; 
but I am not aware that they ever took the trouble 
to institute the least inquiry into its origin or 
meaning. Moderns, of course, take no trouble ; 
the name has perished, so to know that it ever 
existed counts, when mentioned, as a point in 
itself of antiquarian knowledge. I do not expect 
to arrive at much before I begin; but while 
we are trifling upon antiquities, any little thing 
attained to seems to be better than nothing. 
In the first place, Fickett, Fitchet, Fitchew, 
Fytchock, Fitch, Fitchee, Fitcher, Fitchole, 
may all stand, as stand Fullmart and Fulimart, 
or polecat. So we may imagine that these 
meadows were abounding once in polecats, just 
as Lincoln’s Inn Fields are now infested with 
lawyers, There was another locality in the im- 
mediate vicinity called the Coneygarth, and that 
was infested with rabbits. There is a Mount 
Fitchet in Essex, if we may credit Newcourt’s 
‘Repertory,’ it is commonly called Stanstead 
Mountfitchet. Is there any connexion with 
this and the Mountfiquit Tower in Upper 
Thames Street? Stow says that Baron Mount- 
fiquit came over with the Conqueror, and I 
find from the ‘ Pietas Londinensis’ (p. 24) that 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, is built on the site of it, 
and the original edifice was constructed out of the 
stones of the Mountfiquet Tower. There seems 
to be a possible connexion between the name of 
the one and of the other, inasmuch as I gather 
from Lane’s ‘Student’s Guide through Lincoln’s 
Inn,’ that both the tower and these fields were held 
by the Black Friars, who once occupied the site 
of Lincoln's Inn. I hope that this vitalizes the 
name of Fickett’s Fields by a new attachment of 
ideas to them never connected with them before. 
Where all is nothing this may reckon for some- 
thing. 

Being outside the City limits, men were exe- 
euted here at very early periods. There were men 
hanged in 1413 in Fickett’s Fields, and for two 
centuries later. The pillory continued to be set 
up here, being, as Timbs puts it, “handy for the 


rabble of Clare Market,” whether as spectators 


or the pilloried he does not say. Babington 
and his accomplices were “ hanged, bowelled, and 
quartered ” here September 20 and 21, 1586 ; and 
in the widdle of the square, July 21, 1683, Wil- 
liam, Lord Russell—but so much has been written 
about his case that it is useless to descant further. 
Burnet and Tillotson were with him on the scene, 
and the former gives an excellent account of the 
incident, the best, probably, that can be obtained, 
because, as coming from the pen of a truthful man 
and an eye-witness, you get the facts with the 
temporal and local colours bright upon them, as 
with the iridescence of fresh-caught mackerel. 
Burnet bas a share of the spirit of Boswell in him, 
and he bas been called, in consequence, sneak, 
drivel, gossip. But you must read him and Pepys 
if you want to know their day, as you must read 
Boswell if you want to know Johnson and his day. 
In these men you breathe the air they breathed, for 
are not their words that very thing in substance; or 
an old world phonograph stored up in printer’s ink ¢ 
Leigh Hunt, in his ‘Town,’ has brought together 
very agreeably a number of the outlying facts that 
you do not quite get anywhere else. For instance, 
as to why the Fields were selected as the place of 
execution of Lord Russell. Party writers have, 
according to Pennant, said it was in order to mortify 
the citizens with the sight ; others that in fact it was 
the nearest open space to Newgate, where he lay 
in confinement. Most certainly if there were any 
mortification to be caused, Tower Hill would have 
been far more to the purpose. Leigh Hunt sug- 
gests, very naturally, that Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
selected because of its adjacency to the vast pro- 
perties of the Bedford family, with Bloomsbury and 
Southampton House on the one side and Covent 
Garden on the other. But in addition to this the 
solid view of our fathers regarded capital punish- 
ment from a point quite opposed to that since 
entertained. Formerly men considered that, as 
example was deterrent, the right thing at execu- 
tions was that the forfeit should be paid as near 
as may be to the spot where the crime was per- 
petrated. First, because that was just, if there 
be any justice in the world at all; next, because 
where the crime was most known it was most 
important and salutary that the law should be 
plainly vindicated. 

It is curieus, perhaps, that this point has not 
been made before, though as a passing fact Leigh 
Hunt mentions it. Burnet, in his ‘ Journal,’ states 
that as they entered Lincoln's Inn Fields his lord- 
ship said, “This has been to me a place of 
sinning, and God now makes it the place of my 
punishment.” I do not know precisely what 


he meant by this. It might refer to the vices of 
his youth, enacted in a locality not too respectable, 
or he might have meant that some of the rooms 
he plotted in were situated there. But it cer- 
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tainly means that he entertained as rationa! and 
right what I have designated above as “ the solid 
view of our fathers,” ‘hat where the sin was com- 
mitted, there it should be purged out ! 

I will now cone'n ‘e for the present by a letter 
of Sir Thomas Clarg:s, relating to the execution of 
William, Lord Rassell, given in Willis’s ‘ Current 
Notes,’ and said to have been previously unpub- 
lished :— 

My Lord,—Yesterday Walcott Rowe, and Hone, were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburne ; and this day 
my Lord Russell's head was severed from his body, at 
three strokes [everybody else sa:s two strokes), on a 
scaffold in Lincoln's inn Fields, The three first made long 

ches, and gave them afterwards in writing to the 
sheriffs, My Lord Russell said little, but gave a writing 
also to the sheriff, and I suppose at the beginning 
of the week all these papers will be published. The 
Dean of Canterbury and Dr. Burnet were on the scaf- 
fold with him. I have nothing more to add to this hasty 
account, but that Iam, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
humble, and obediert servant, Tuo" CLARGEs. 


July 21, 1683. 

July 21 is the very day on which Lord Russell 
was executed. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


(To be continued.) 


ETYMOLOGY OF “COACH.” 
(Continued from p. 142.) 

The modern kocsi, as a rule, has no cover, but 
T see from quotations given in the ‘ Lexicon Lin- 
gue Hungarice Avi Antiquioris,’ just published 
at Budapest, that covered kocsis were also in use, 
and had many names, all of which show unmis- 
takably that the vehicles were covered. Besides, 
we have a Spanish writer’s testimony that the 
Emperor Charles V. “se puso a dormir en un 
carro cubierto, al quel en Hungria llaman coche, el 
nombre y la invencion es de aquella tierra.”* 

As regards the number of wheels, it may, I think, 
be assumed as certain that a kocst always had four. 
Cornides has been at great pains to prove that 
there were kocsis with two wheels, but out of the 
four authorities cited by him in evidence, three 
are foreign lexicographers who have probably never 
seen a genuine Hungarian kocsi, and all that his 
fourth quotation proves is that two-wheeled vehicles 
were also in use in Hungary at a very early date, 
which nobody disputes. But two-wheelers are, and 
have always been, called taligas in Magyar, that is 
brouettes. 

tis equally certain that the early Hungarian 
kocsis had no springs or straps. A vehicle sus- 
pended by straps the Magyars called a “ hinté- 


* Avila y Zufiiga, ‘Commentarios de la Guerra de 


Alemana hecha por Carlos V. en 1546 y 1547’ (Venetia, 
1548). For Spanish covered conveyances, see Velazquez’s 

icture ‘ Philip 1V. of Spain bunting the Wild B.ar,’ 
in the National Gallery. The painter lived in 1599-1660, 
The details of the vehicles are not very clear. 


szekér” or “ hintd-kocsi ” (swinging car), or simply 
a “ hintd,” its name being derived from the same 
root as hinta=a swing, hintéznt magdt=to swing 
oneself. Mikes, a Hungarian writer of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, says of a vehicle 
that “it hardly deserves the name hintd, as it is 
only a kocsi.” 

As regards the date of the introduction of straps, 

the opinion is evidently prevalent among writers 
on the history of carriages that straps were first in- 
vented about thesixteenth century; some even state 
that they were unknown tillthe daysof Louis XIV.* 
They forget that the pilentum of the Romans was 
& suspended carriage, whatever Dr. Ginzrot may 
assert to the contrary. Servius, when commenting 
on the words “pilentis matres in mollibus” (in 
Virgil’s ‘ Aneid,’ lib. viii. 666), is quite clear on 
the point that the word “ mollibus” meant ‘‘ pen- 
silibus ”; hence “ pilentis mollibus” is “in hang- 
ing carriages.” In my copy of ‘Calepini Dictio- 
narium Decem Linguarum’ of 1594 it is stated under 
“ pilentum ” that 
“Varro [in] ‘De Lingua Latina’ [pileutum] in con- 
suetudinem sua ztate primum venisse scribit. Estque 
ejus forme qua nostri temporis [i. ¢,, the end of the six- 
teenth century] principum Italiz# mulieres vectantur, 
ita libratum ut considentes in pulvinis, in a€re suspense 
agitari videantur.” 
I have searched Varro for the passage in question, 
but unsuccessfully. The same Calepinus defines 
** rheda” as “ genus leviculi currus...,..quos Itali 
cochos fei] vocant”; in French chariot leger, un 
coche; Italian coecio (sic), carretta ; Polish kotczi; 
Hungarian kotsi ; English coche or chariot. 

Carriages with their bodies suspended by straps 
were known in Hungary in the fourteenth century, 
and probably at an earlier date, though they may 
have been unknown in Western Europe. Thus 
the Hungarian historian Thurdczi, quoting a con- 
temporary chronicler, gives the following description 
of the state carriage of Charles Robert, King of 
Hungary, who died in 1342:— 

“ Antedicti trini dextrarii solemnes, cum armis et 
operimentis omnibus ipsorum gloriosissimis, seu atti- 
nentiis,cum sartaneo curru seu mobi: aut ostilario regnali, 
signo regio deeuper, forma avis struthionis,t deaurato et 
gemmis adornato.” 

Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, in her will of 
1380, leaves “unum currum mobilem cum sex 
equis, cum frenis,” to a lady acquaintance. Vil- 
laret, the French historian of last century, men- 
tions that when Ladislaus V. of Hungary sent 
ambassadors to France in 1457, to ask for himself 
the hand of Princess Madeleine, he sent many 
rarities as presents to the king and others, among 
which especially a present for the queen, ‘‘un 


* The coaches on a print of “ La Perspective du Pont 
Neuf de Paris,’ by Ste, della Bella, 1646, seem to be sus- 


pended. 
+ The crest of the Anjou kings, the head of an ostrich, 


holding a horseshoe in its beak, 
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chariot branlant et moulte riche,” was very much 
admired. The French historian adds that “ c’était 
vraisemblablement une voiture 4 sous-pente ; on ne 
connaissait encore en France que les chars portés 
sur des essieux” (¢.¢., without straps). Roubo 
also mentions this present, and says that 
according to the “‘ historien du temps” it created 
a sensation because it was “branlant et moulte 
riche.” Unfortunately neither writer names the 
original source of the quotation. 

Beckmann, quoting Lersner, mentions that the 
Emperor Frederick III. entered Frankfurt in 
1474-75 in a carriage the body of which hung in 
straps ; but as Frederick was the guardian and a 
near relative of Ladislaus V., and, in his own imagi- 
nation, even King of Hungary, he probably had 
his suspended carriage supplied from the same 
source as his colleague the King of France. 

Riccardus Bartbolinus, an eye-witness of the 
festivities held in Vienna in honour of the meet- 
ing, for the purpose of concluding a triple alliance, 
between the Emperor and the Kings of Hungary 
and Poland in 1515, records that “a tergo Cwesar 
[Maximilian I.] pensili rheda vebebatur.” Cf. his 
* Odeporicon ’ (Vienna, 1515). 

Cornides further states that currus pensiles are 
shown on a contemporary print of the coronation 
of Ferdinand I. in 1527, and that the words “ unum 
curram pensilem omnibus necessariis, preter tectum, 
instructum,” occur in a deed of gift dated 1540. 

To revert to the subject of the kocsis (which 
kind of vehicle, I may be allowed to repeat, had 
neither straps nor springs), their use gradually 
extended from Hungary to the neighbouring 
countries. Cuspinianus, who, as the Emperor's 
“body physician,” was present at the Vienna 
festivities in 1515, records in his ‘ Diary’ that many 
of the Hungarians ‘ vehebantur...... in curribus 
illis velocibus, quibus nomen est patria lingua 
kottschi.” 

Bartholinus, who, as already stated, was also 
present there, in the suite of Matthew Lang, the 
well-known prelate, states that “ Hamburgium 
partim vehiculis, qaorum usus frequens in Pannonia 
est, partim equis pervenimus.” 

_ Count Nicholas von Salm used cotschienwaegen 
in 1541 ; the gouty Charles V. travelled in 1546 
and 1547 in a Gutschwagen according to the Ger- 
man Hortleder, or in a Hungarian coche according 
to the Spanish author Avila ; and in 1560 Chris- 
topher, Duke of Wiirtemberg, received as a present 
an “ungaricum curram, kotczi vulgo,” and four 
horses from Prince Nicholas Radzivil from Vilna, 
in Lithuania. 

_ “The Princes out of Bavaria” used gotschiwaegen 
in 1562, and Lazius, in one of his books published 
in 1598, speaks of vehicles and horses which are 
called “ barbara voce Gotschiwagen, Gotschipferd.” 
The barbara voce, in this instance, cannot refer to 
his own guttural mother tongue, but is evidently 


meant for mellifluent Hungarian, because in some 
other instances he gives the German names of 
things after the word vulgo. The expression 
gutschiwaegen occurs as late as the seventeenth 
century according to Grimm, although the word 
Gutsche can be found as early as 1510 (in Dr. 
Kaisersberg’s ‘ Postill,’ fol. 106b), according to 
Diez, who derives German Kutsche from French 
coche, from Italian cocchio for coclo, diminutive of 
cocca, a kind of boat (English cockboat), from Latin 
concha, 


The learned German professor may have some- 
thing among his unpublished notes by means of 
which he may be able to prove his point, but what 
little evidence he lays before the reader* does 
not prove more than that his roundabout way is 
not inconsistent with the ordinary phonetic laws. 
Though etymology may be on his side, a long array 
of historical facts, as we see, are against him. The 
new ‘Stanford Dictionary’ finds fault with his 
derivation of French coche (a masculine) from 
Latin concha (a feminine), because it implies a 
change of gender; but we have the professor's 
own word for it that this change is of frequent 
occurrence in case of diminutives. He does not 
give avy examples, though these would be more 
welcome than mere assertion. And what would be 
more welcome still would be sufficient historical 
evidence to prove that although the Germans 
imported both kinds of vehicles, the kocsi and the 
hinté, from Hungary, they received the name itself 
from Italy vid France, and not direct from Hun- 
gary with the imported articles themselves. Hove- 
lack, no doubt, had such derivations in his mind 
when he wrote :— 

L'étymologie, par elle-méme, n’est qu'une jonglerie, 
une sorte de jeu d’esprit......Par elle-méme et pour elle- 
méme [elle } n'est que de Ja divination.” 

Other etymologies have been suggested in Ger- 
many which at least have the merit of not being so 
far-fetched as the one propounded by Diez. Thus 
Hildebrand in Grimm gives several quotations to 
show that Gutsche has also the meanings of a couch 
or bed and a swing; and a correspondent in the 
Ungrisches Magazin has pointed out that it may 
also mean a cover in his dialect.t Hence an 
carriage that was adapted for sleep or rest at full 
length, like the vehicle used by the gouty Charles V., 
or the body of which was swinging in straps, may 
in one part of Germany or another have been called a 
Gutschewagen because it resembled a couch or swing 
on wheels, I merely mention these facts as they 


* As given in the fifth edition of his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
1887. 

¢ For sundry meanings of the word couch in English 
see the ‘N. E. D.’ According to Markland, in Harman’s 
translation of Beza’s ‘Sermons’ (Oxford, 1587), the 
following passage occurs: “ King Solomon made himself 
a coche (bed, palace, chariot, ‘chaier’ in other versions, 
and ferculum in the Vulgate } of the wood of Lebanon.” 
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may prove usefal clues for further research. Pro- 

bably a Gutschewagen and a Gotschiwagen were two 

different things originally, but owing to the simi- 

larity of the names the two kinds of vehicles were 

very soon confused. L. L. K. 
(To be continued.) 


Marriace Ovstoms at La 
Francue Comré.—From one of M. Victor du 
Bled’s interesting articles on La Franche Comté, 
which are appearing in La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
I have extracted the foliowing account of some 
customs observed at a country wedding at Mont- 
béliard, as well as a quaint old poem recited or sung 
on the occasion by the grandmother of the bride. 

I think the foot-note which I have copied, giving 
the origin of the proverb “‘ Encore une vache pour 
M. le Curé,” will, with the other extracts, prove 
of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

“ Dans la principauté de Montbéliard, lorsque le 
ministre avait déclaré unis les époux, l'assistance, d'un 
mouvement unanime, frappait du pied le sol, comme 
pour mieux sceller et rendre indissoluble |'alliance; 
cela s'appelait clouer le marioge ; en certaines 
les trépignemens de |'assemblée étaient remplacés par 
un homme qui, au moment solennel, enfongait A coups 
de marteau un clou dans la balustrade de la galerie 
dominant la nef du temple. Et aujourd’hui, au retour 
de la merse, les 6poux vont se faire reconnaitre par les 
parsns du jeune homme qui les embrassent, leur re- 
mettent une pidce d'argent, puis la belle-mére donne 4 la 
bru une cuiller 4 soupe ou pochon, symbole de la ména- 
gére. De la chez la mariée; porte close; on tape; 
aprés quelques giries, on ouvre, et un des invités offre 
aux époux be bouquet; Ia mariée boit, mange de la 
brioche, passe au mari verre et gaiteau qui font le tour 
du cortége, et voilA le chantelot. Dans la soirée, inter- 
méde comique pour permettre de digérer le diner et se 
préparer au souper: 4 celle qui se mariera la premiére, 
on apporte en grande cérémonie le chanteau : du pain, 
une brioche, une bougie, un oignon; afin qu'elle ait 
toujours de quoi manger, se réjouir, s’éclairer et pleurer. 
Pieurer! car il faut prévoir les chagrins; ou bien 


serait-ce une ironie profonde et cet oignon présagerait-il 
alé 
des 


usde un ag prématuré, un moyen de verser 
es que la douleur seule n'arracherait point?” 
A ta quenouille au ruban blanc, 
File, file pour ton galant 
La chemise a plis qu'il mettra 
Tantot, quand il t’épousera, 
A ta quenouille au ruban bleu, 
File, en priant bien le bon Dieu, 
L’aube du vieux prétre béni 
Qui vous dira : “ Je vous unis.”’ 
A ta quenouille au ruban vert, 
File la nappe 4 cent couverts, 
Sur laquelle, de si bon cour, 
Nous y boirons A ton bonheur ! 


A ta quenouille au ruban d'or, 
File toujours et file encor, 
7 ++, et Sllate 
Pour ton premier poupenot ! 
A ta quenouille au ruban roux, 
File un mouchoir de chanvre doux, 
Afin que, si pleurer tu veux, 
Tu puisses essuyer tes deux yeux ! 


A ta quenouille au ruben noir, 
File, sans trop le laisser voir, 
Le linceul dont, quand tu mourras, 
L'un de nous t’enveloppera. 
“ Jadis, dans le pays du val d’Ajol et de Fougerolles, 
4 la mort du chef de famille, le curé-moine avait droit & 
un beeuf; si la femme mourait, il fallait lui conduire 
une vache. Une fille ayant forfait 4 lhonneur payait 
une vache blanche, et de 14 le proverbe, quand un enfant 
naterel voyait le jour: ‘Encore une vache pour M. le 
curé6!’ Droit d’autant plus redoutable que le prétre 
tenait le registre de l'état des Ames, status animarum, 
que c’était lui-méme et non un autre qui devait 
tendre la fession de ses ouailles. Alors aussi on 
invoquait la religion 4 tout propos, pour excommunier 
les chenilles, les es sauterelles.” 


Osstruction or a Conrt Leet 
holden in and for the manor of Westerham, co. 
Kent, April 29, 1641, the jurors present that 
“ Wasell Spencer has placed sticks (fasces) against the 
window of the Widow Pole and obstructed the light of the 
said window, wherefore he is in mercy iij* and must remove 
the said sticks before the feast of St John Baptist next 
—- or be amersed xij‘ a week for every week 

ter.” 


C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


Austrian Frac at Giprattar.—lIt is 
not generally known that immediately after the 
capture of Gibraltar by the British in 1704, the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, who was in command 
of the land forces, ordered the Austrian standard 
to be hoisted. Admiral Rooke, observing this, de- 
sired that national flag to be taken down and the 
British ensign to fey Mehet in its stead. The 
Spaniards have a tradition that the English soldiers, 
not having a “‘ Yak Rojo” or Red (Union) Jack, 
made a red shirt or jacket serve the purpose. Of 
course the mistake made by the prince was owing 
to his having imagined that the fortress was cap- 
tured on behalf of the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
whose cause was ey by the British and 
Datch. . STewaRT Patrerson. 

7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth. 


Wircacrart.—It is said that the belief in 
witchcraft is rapidly dying out, with other ancient 
superstitions, even in the most unenlightened dis- 
tricts of England. The following story shows, 
however, that the black art is still flourishing :— 

“ There is a witch at Misterton who can lay a spell on 
anybody, or anything, if she is not suited. None of her 
neighbours dares say ‘ No’ to her, no matter what she 
asks for, because trouble always follows. One woman 
did refuse her a bucket of water, and what happened ? 
Why, before long the calf in the calf-house was fixed fast 
to the thing it took its milk out of, stuck by the nose just 
as if it was drinking, and there it was, try all the shifte 
they could, till at last they got her to come and say the 
word that unloosened it.” 

B. L. R. ©. 


Miss= Mistress. —For the date of the use of 
the word miss (sensu malo) Prof. Skeat, in his 
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‘ Dictionary,’ quotes Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ as fixing it 
at about 1662. But the word had been so used 
more than a century before: “ Likewise when I 
say Miss women tire themselves with gold and 
silk to please their lovers ” (Tyndale, ‘ The Parable 
of the Wicked Mammon,’ 1527). 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Forx-sonc.—In ‘Canti Popolari 
Veneziani,’ by D. G. Bernoni (B.M. 11,436 e. 5), 
is a little song ‘ Caterinella,’ which bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the English folk-song, ‘‘ Oh ! 
soldier, soldier, won’t you marry me?” The 
Venetian song begins :— 

Catarinela, andemo al balo, 
Mi, sior pare, no posso veynir, 
E no postu vegnir ? 
© go scarpe da comparir, 

The shoes are obtained, and then the little lady 
complains that she has no stockings, and so on, as 
does the soldier in the English version. The only 
difference between the two versions to be noted is 
that, whereas the English version ends with what 
looks like betrayal and false pretence, the Vene- 
tian version ends happily :— 

Ben ta, ben calzata, ben camisata, 
Ben cotolata, la figlia mia ! 
Joun Hess. 

14, Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Fenwicke Famity.—Jobn Fenwicke and Eliza- 
beth Howard, both of Camberwell, Surrey, were 
married at the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster, April 30, 1732. He was in 
the Navy, and had command of the Etna fire-ship 
at the attack on Carthagena, March 9, 1741. He 
died at Dulwich, and was buried in the graveyard 
belonging to the College there on Feb. 1, 1744. 
I have been unable to find any will or letter of 
administration of his estate in Somerset House. 
I am desirous to know who was the father and 
mother of this John Fenwicke, and would thank 
any of your readers for information which would 
—_ me in the discovery. R. C. Bostock. 

Leasows, St. Peter's, Broadstairs. 


Otp Warermark.—I desire to find the name 
of the maker of a sheet of paper, and to learn the 
year in which it was made. On one half of the 
sheet (laid foolscap) is watermarked a circle 
rather Jarger than a florin, with a crown and 
initials G. R. under. On the other half is a full- 
length figure of Britannia looking to the left, and 
holding a sceptre ; to the left again is a lion grasp- 


ing asword. The double device is encircled with 
a wooden pslisade with gate in front, and depen- 
dent from the lowest bar is a bell and clapper. 
Over the lion are the words “ Pro Patria,” and on 
the bell, ‘‘ Jubb” or “Jube.” The bell may, 
perhaps, be connected with a play of words. 
reply direct. Anprew W. Tuzr. 

The evhall Press, E.C. 

Tae Rev. T. Huco’s Hory-Boox.—At an 
exhibition in Ironmongers’ Hall, held in May, 
1861, the Rev. T. Hugo lent a horn-book, which 
was stated to have been found behind the wainscot 
of an old house in Fenchurch Street in 1858. I 
shall be grateful if some one will tell me direct 


what has become of it. Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Avutors or Hymys Wantep.—Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can name the authors of 
bymns beginning thus (I cannot find them referred 
to in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology ’):— 

1, ‘A Sabbath Day’s Hymn.’ 

Jesus, our holy Lord, 
Thy name we join to sing, 
Who didet on this glad day 
Complete salvation bring. * 
We bless the Lord, who from the grave 
Arose again lost man to save, 

2. ‘An Evening Hymn.’ 

Once more, dear Lord, a feeble child 
Presumes to blees thy sacred name ; 

My lisping notes thou wilt receive, 
Nor put my poor attempts to shame. 

3. ‘ Doomsday; or, a Call to Judgment.’ 

“Come to Judgment, come away!" 
(Hark, I hear the Angel say, 
Summoning the Dust to rise) ; 
Haste, resume, and lift your eyes ; 
Hear, ye sons of Adam, hear, 
“ Man, before thy God appear ! "+ 
W. A. Crovustoy. 


W. H. Listow.—Was there an actor of this 
name? If so, was he related to John Liston, the 
low comedian? I should be glad of any infor- 
mation touching the first named. Please reply 
direct. Cuas. Jas, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


DerwentwaTer.—Thbe Earl of Derwentwater’s 
estates were devoted to the maintenance of Green- 
wich Hospital. How are they now administered ? 
Have they been long realized, and so lost sight 
of in the general fund? What are the funds of 
Greenwich Hospital now devoted to, seeing that it 
is no longer kept up for seamen? The wages, too, 
that were stopped regularly out of the pay, as a 


* Will certain parties never be persuaded to discon- 
tinue applying the term “ Sabbath” to the first day of 
the week—“ the Lord’s Day’? 

+ Four more verses follow in the same strain, It is 
a poor piece of verse. 
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sort of insurance for future benefit, are they now 
lost to seamen and the navy? ©. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch. 


Tae Gray-Frty.—What insect is thus referred 
to in ‘ Lycidas’ ?— 
What time the gray-fly winds his drowsy horn. 
Hersert Maxwetu. 


Bairisu Ports, &c.—I am anxious to learn if 
there exists a uniform modern series of plain large 
bold typed editions of the best British poets, up to 
say 1850 (with or without our best dramatists and 
novelists). 

J. Lawrexce Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 
ality familiar with the edition known as Gil- 

8 


“Tas West Country.”— When did this 
as indicating Devon and Cornwall first come 
into use? I find it in the ‘Acts of the Privy 
Council’ for June 23, 1550, “upon a lettre sent 
out of the West Countrye ”; and again on June 14, 
1551, a reference to “‘therle of Bedford in the 
West Countrey ”; on April 20, 1550, it had been 
phrased “the West Parties.” DunHEVED. 


OCuetver Court.—Impaled with the arms of 
Tynte, over the entrance to the porch of Chelvey 
Court (Somersetshire), are three pallets. There 
are no markings on the stonework to designate the 
tinctures. W arms are these ? 

C. H. Sr. P. 


Ovrtawaies anp Forrerrvures sr WIit- 
11am IIT.—Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
refer me to sources of information as to the 
attainders, outlawries, and forfeitures of estates of 
the adherents of James II. by King William III. 
or Parliament after the Revolution? I do not refer 
to Irish forfeitures, but to those of estates of 

lish or Scotch adherents of James IJ. I can 
find no satisfactory account of the dates or pro- 
cedure in these cases, beyond the fact that certain 
persons had their estates confiscated, and were 
referred to as outlaws. Although Attainder Bills 
were brought into both Houses, I cannot find that 
passed the confiscations made 
y ing in virtue of his prerogative, and not b 
Act of Parliament ? W. Gs. . 


De ta Marinizre, one of the French forms of 
the family name Mariner, Marriner. It has been 
suggested that this French form is of Celtic origin, 
and signifies ‘‘[{a man of] the Isle of the Western 
Sea,” which would be (in Celtic) ‘* Mar-in-iar.” 
Without further certain data this may be only con- 
jecture. I should be obliged a lng replies. 

mM. Sronarpe. 

Marssatt.—The Rev. Richard Marshall, vicar 
of Tarwin, Obeshire, died before 1728, leaving 


issue Richard, Edward, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 
Any information as te his descent and marriage 
will be weloomed. He was anes | a Cambridge- 
shire or Norfolk man. 1oma Tav. 


Barperrizs.—Hazlitt says, in his essay, ‘ Why 
Distant Objects Please’:— 

“ The taste of barberries which have hung out in the 
snow during the eeverity of a North American winter I 
have in my mouth still, after an interval of thirty years ; 
for 1 have met with no taste, in all that time, at all like 
it. It remains by iteelf, almost like the impression of a 
sixth sense.” é 
Possibly Lowell had this in his mind 
when he wrote, in ‘ Under the Willows ’:— 

But | have known when winter barberries 

Pricked the effeminate palate with surprise — 

Of savour whose mere harshness seemed divine. 
At any rate, the resemblance of the two a 
is interesting ; but I want to know what variety 
of barberry this American one is. Not our com- 
mon English barberry, surely ! 


Crarke.—Is anything known of a firm of 
bankers at Newport, Isle of Wight, of the name of 
Clarke? Robert Clarke, of Field House, Newport, 
was a partner in the firm; he was born in 1764, 
and died Aug. 30, 1825. M. C. Owey. 

1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 


Ericnam.—What is the correct text of the 
following epigram ; and does it refer to the two 
well-known books of Dr. T. Sutton, ‘ Disce Vivere’ 
and ‘ Disce Mori 

Utilis ille liber per quem tot vivere discunt ; 
Utilior per quem tot didicere mori, 
Possibly the lines are inscribed on Dr. Sutton’s 
monument ; at all events, they would form an 
appropriate epitaph. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


Jewett.—Can any of your correspondents give 
me information about a clergyman of the name 
of Jewell, who died in or about 1830; in particular 
about William Jewell, who died, it is believed, in 
1829, and was rector of Hackford, Norfolk? Had 
he any connexion with Lincoln ; and where did 
he die? J. V. 


Rorat Weppives.—Is there any record of a 
marriage of royalty being celebrated by banns ; or 
does any reason exist, save etiquette, why such 
custom should not be observed ? 

C. KE. Gripersome- Dickinson. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


A Fetisa Srarr.—I examined in an old curio- 
sity shop lately an object which the dealer called 
a fetish staff ; it was thirty inches long, made of 
hollow iron, about the thickness of an ordinary walk- 
ing stick, and was surmounted by a rudely fashioned 
human head, which had a pair of well-formed 
curved horns, like a cow’s horns, projecting from 


V 
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the forehead. The head was about the size of a 
small orange. The face and other parts of the 
head were ornamented in tattoo fashion, in pretty 
patterns, by having a white metal, probably silver, 
damascened into the iron. May I ask if objects 
such as this are well known, where they come 
from, and what use is made of them ? 
W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


Horse Latitupes, — Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopsedic 
Dictionary’ bas :— 

““Naut.: A space between the westerly winds of 
higher latitudes and the trade-winds, notorious for 
tedious caims, and so called because the old navigators 
frequently there threw overboard the horses they were 
transporting to America and the West Indies.” 

Clark Russell, ‘Lady Maud,’ vol. i. chap. vii. 
p. 186 :— 

“Nothing could have been more delightful than our 
run into the Horse Latitudes. Gales and dead calms, 
terrible thunderstorms, and breezes, fair one hour and 
foul the next, are the characteristics of these parallels 
—numbers of horses were exported from the mother 
country, and it was reckoned that more of the animals 
died in these baffling......latitudes than in all the rest of 
the passage.” 

Punch, 1870, vol. i. p. 148 a :— 

“ We have found out at last where the Horse Marines 
serve when afloat. It must be inthe Horse Latitudes.” 

I have to thank Dr. C. Stoffel of Nijmegen for 
these references. What is the derivation of the 


term? The explanations given above require} pape 


historical evidence. A. L. Maruew. 


Oxford. 


Kyrev.—lIn a recent editorial note (?) it is sug- 
gested that Ketel, who held Carleton in 1010, 
might have been the great Danish Earl Thurcytel. 
I should like to ask two questions, answers to 
which might extend a very short pedigree of a 
great Saxon thane. Did Kytel hold Carleton in 
1010? His mother Walfgyth only left it to one 
Kytel in 1046. Kytel, who made his will in 1055, 
was a son of this Wulfgyth, but her husband (her 
“ blaford” she calls him) was, it seems Al\fwyne. 
Might the Kytel of 1010 have been Ulfcytel, the 
first husband of King A®thelred’s daughter Ulf- 
hild, and so father by her of Earl Ailfwyne? 
Ulfhild could not have married Thurcytel or 
Thorkill the Tall before 1010, for he only stormed 
Canterbury in 1009, and that was when he first 
came into the country. Thorkill only left two 
children, so far as I know, Eilif and Harald. Kytel 
names in his will two uncles, Eadwyn and Wlfrik 
—I suppose brothers of his mother. Could the 
Wifrik be the millionaire Wulfric Spot, who left 
such large estates to Burton ? 

THomas WILLIAMs, 

Aston Clinton. 


Fotk-Lore : Passive a CorPsE THROUGH THE 
Watt or a Hovss.—In ‘A Short History of 


Frome-Selwood and a Few of the Places of Interest 
in the Neighbourhood,’ a guide-book which, so far 
as I can find, does not profess to be written, 
printed, or published, by anybody, anywhere or at 
any time, occurs the following paragraph (p. 70): 

“ Helicar’s Grave, situated S.E. of the Frome Union 
at the intersection of the roads leading from Marston back 
lane to Somerset road, with that from the front of the 
Union to the Hospital, is the grave of a man named 
Helicar, who itted suicid In the olden time 
those who in sound mind were guilty of self-murder 
were buried at midnight at the cross roads, with a stake 
driven through the body into the ground below. In 
later times this pluce was also selected for the interment 
of a young woman, who was the daughter of a small farmer, 
she died in a sudden and mysterious manner ; the verdict 
on her death being felo de se, she was buried at Helicar’s 
Grave. It was, however, darkly hinted that she did not 
cause her own death, but that it was owing to the ad- 
ministration of a drug, an abominable descendant of the 
old love philtre, the use of which is now a penal offence. 
Beneath the window of the cottage where she lived ma: 
still be seen traces of the opening made through whic 
her body was passed, it being illegal or not customary 
to remove it by the doorway under such circumstances.” 

Is it a fact that in any circumstances it was ever 
“illegal or not customary” to bear a corpse over 
the threshold of the house in which it lay ? 

St. Swirary. 

Tse Emperor or THE Hoty Roman Empire. 
—The Atheneum for July 15, in a report of a 
meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute at 
Westminster, states that Dr. Wickham Legg, in a 
ron ‘ The Sacring of the English Kings,’ de- 
clared that “the Emperorof the Holy Roman Empire 
had to be in holy orders, at least as a deacon, and 
was required to sing the gospel at the Mass, or at 
least to mix the chalice for the Eucharist.” I 
should like to ask what authority there is for this 
statement as regards the emperor being actually 
ordained a deacon, or mixing the chalice for the 
Eucharist. That he was accustomed to read the 
Gospel at the Coronation Mass is well known, but 
the rest is new to me. W. D. Gatnsrorp. 


Cousty or Hertrorp v. County or Herr- 
FORDSHIRE.—Let me ask your philological readers 
and those who are great authorities on such matters 
whether it is correct to say “ county” of Hertford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, or Yorkshire. My own 
impression is that it is not correct. Yet this mode 
is perpetually adopted in advertisements and 
titles of books; but not, I should say, in legal 
documents. An old friend of mine, a great pre- 
cisian, wrote on the title-page of one of his 
registers, “ Baptisms solemnized in the Parish of 
in the County of Hertford”; to which the 
curate added “shire,” and the rector thus com- 
mented on the emendation, ‘‘ County of Hertford- 
shire is not English, Mr. M——”; and there it is 
to this day. Our M.P. always speaks of the 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
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Beplices, 
“WHIPS” IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(8 S. iv. 149.) 

Mr. Sala, in his ‘Echoes of the Week’ for 
Ang. 12, writes :— 

“Somewhat frequent of late have been newspaper 
paragraphs to the effect that ‘red-line whips’ have been 
issued to Members of Parliament, both on the Minis- 
terialist and the Opposition sides, begging them to 
attend in their places on given days. Who origioated 
the term Parliamentary whip, and when was it first used ? 
I find in the volume of the New Monthly Magazine for 
1822, in a letter supposed to be written by a foreigner 
in England to his friend abroad,—‘ B——ks’s, you know, 
is the quartier-general of the Opposition. To sit and 
vote assiduously on the Opposition benches, to attend rum- 
monses to divisions in the House sent round by my Lord 
D——, “the whipper-in of the pack” (as a mechant wit 
entitles him)—to surveiller the interest of the “ party” 
in a county or great borough—these are the only quali- 
fications required to sit “with B——ks's elders on the 
bench of wit.”’’ Is there any earlier mention of a political 
whip or whipper-in?” 

So much as to an early use of the name; now as 
to the occupants of the office. No list of these, I 
believe, has been attempted to be compiled; but I 
think the following gives the principal “ whips” 
of the two leading parties since the formation of 
the second Derby Administration in 1858 :— 


Derby (1866-68) and Disraeli (1868).—Colonel Taylor, 
H. Whitmore (C.); G. G. Glyn, W. P. Adam (L.). 

Gladstone (1868-74).—E. Noel, W, Hart-Dyke (C.); 
G. W. P. Adam 

Disraeli (1874-80).—W. Hart-Dyke, Rowland Winn 
(c); W. P. Adam, Lord Kensington (L.). 

ladstone (1880-85),—Rowland Winn, Lord Crichton 
(C.); Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord Kensington (L.). 

lisbury (1885-86).—A. Akers- Douglas, Col, Walrond 
(C.) ; Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord Kensington (L.). 

Gladstone (1886).—A. Akers-Douglas, Col. Walrond 
(C2; Arnold Morley, E. Marjoribanks (L.). 

isbury (1886-22).—A. Akers. Douglas, Sir Wm. Wal- 
rond (C.); Arnold Morley, E. Marjoribanks (L.). 

Gladatone (1892—).—A., Sir Wm, Wal- 
rond (C.); E. Marjoribanks, T. E. Ellis (L.). 

There are, of course, other whips than the two 
leading officials, and sometimes even one of the 
chiefs is changed during a Parliament. Thus, while 
Brand and Hugessen ‘‘ told” for the Liberals in a 
critical division of May, 1859, Hayter and Huges- 
sen “ told” in one of the following July, while the 
two former were again the tellers in the great 
division of July, 1864. Similarly, while Jolliffe 
and Taylor were the Tory tellers in both these 
divisions of 1859, Taylor and Whitmore acted in 
that of 1864, Jolliffe and Hayter then voting in the 
lobby with their respective parties; and in two 
critical divisions on the same night in April, 1868, 


on the Irish Church question, Taylor and Whit- 
more “told” in one, and Taylor and Noel in the 
other. The present Speaker (Mr. A. W. Peel) also 
was the second Liberal whip for the session of 1874, 
and it fell to his lot in that capacity to sign the 
circular to his fellow Liberal members in January 
of that year, announcing the sudden dissolution ; 
while (Sir) Thomas Thornhill was the second Con- 
servative whip during the latter portion of the 
second Gladstone administration. 

In addition to the whips of the two original 
parties there are now those for the Liberal Unionists 
and the McCarthyites. Mr. H.R. Brand and Mr. 
W. S. Caine were, in 1886, the first for the former 
section; Lord Wolmer and Mr. H. T. Anstruther 
acted in the same capacity for the greater portion of 
the Parliament of 1886-92 ; and now Mr. Anstruther 
and Mr. J. Austen Chamberlain are the whips. 
At this moment Sir Thomas Esmonde and Mr. 
Florence O'Driscoll are the McOarthyite whips. 
It is not to be forgotten, however, that the Liberal 
and Conservative chiefs are helped by others. The 
full whipping staff in the last Parliament was,— 
Conservative: Mr. Akers-Douglas, Col. (after- 
wards Sir William) Walrond, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Lord Folkestone (who was 
succeeded by Lord Burghley), and Lord Arthur 
Hill ; Liberal: Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Edward 
Marjoribanks, Mr. Robert Spencer,and Mr. William 
Summers. Now they are,—Liberal: Mr. Marjori- 
banks, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Mr. R. K. Causton, Mr. 
Robert Spencer, Mr. Leveson-Gower, and Mr. 
W. A. McArthur; Conservative: Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, Sir William Walrond, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, Lord Arthur Hill, Lord Burghley, and Lord 
Walter Lennox. 

There would seem to be some mistake, by the 
way, in the newspaper statement regarding Wil- 
liam Holmes. He could not have been a whip for 
thirty-seven years, nor even, as is said in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (vol. xxvii. 
p. 199), can it be that “for thirty years ‘ Billy’ 
Holmes was the adroit and dexterous whip of the 
Tory party,” for at the utmost he did not sit in 
the House of Commons more than twenty-eight 
years. He was in Parliament for six separate 
constituencies between 1808 and 1841, but from 
1832 to 1837 he was without a seat ; and it is 
scarcely likely that he was given so delicate and 
responsible a position as whip immediately he 
entered St, Stephen’s. 

I may add that Mr. Gladstone’s earliest official 
appointment was that of a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, or, in other phrase, a whip, in December, 
1834, but he was changed to the Under-Secretary- 
ship of the Colonies in the following month, before 
he could serve. Aurrep F. Rossins, 


Pont pe t’Arcue (8" iv, 28, 54, 
114, 158).—Mars. Bocer only imperfectly appre- 
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hends the objections to this name. It is not only 
that the omission of the particle converts a terri- 
torial designation into a nickname, but that modern 
forms of the names are so used as to constitute 
anachronisms. Bishop Stubbs’s mention of William 
of Pont de l’Arche is unobjectionable, as both 
names are frankly and obviously modernized. 
When, a few pages further on, he speaks of William 
of Pont l’Arche, he reminds us that Pont de 
Arche is merely a modern form. Stow wobbles 
helplessly between forms all more or less incorrect. 
In the compass of a few pages he has William Pont 
de le Arche, William Pont de la Arche, and finally, 
when quoting the signature to a deed, William de 
Pontlearche, a form which would pass if it could 
be proved that William was a name in contem- 
porary use. In documents we usually meet with 
the Latin form Willelmus, but in the Durham 
* Liber Vitze’ we occasionally find vernacular forms 
of the name. Uilhelm occurs three times in the 
older entries, and Willelm three times in a hand 
of the twelfth century, and once in a hand of the 
thirteenth. The Norman-French form was Guil- 
helm or Guillelm ; but as for the characteristic 
English form William, it may occur earlier, but I 
have not met with it before the fourteenth century. 
Fenton. 


‘Sir Joun Postsac’ (8" iv. 
148).—The title asked for is, “The University 
Commission, or Lord John Ruseell’s Postbag of 
April 27, 1850. The first instalment, Oxford, 
1850, 8vo.” There were six instalments published 
between 1850 and 1853. The fourth instalment, 
of 47 pp., contains ‘Mister Anthony Pepys, His 
Diary,’ a clever and amusing parody of the style of 
the original masterpiece. The last two instalments 
are entitled, ‘Eureka: a Sequel to Lord John 
Russell’s Postbag,’ Oxford, 1851 and 1853, 8vo. 
I have the complete set. NE QUID NiMIs. 

East Hyde Vicarage. 


Mr. Owen may find what he wants in the 
first series of Cushing’s ‘ Initials and Pseudonyms.’ 
I have the second series, which gives “ Rev. 
William Sewell, B.D., 1805-74.” See ‘Initials 
and Pseudonyms’ in first series (p. 547). 

Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Sim Srersen Evance (8 §. iii. 469).—Re- 
ference should be made to the following Harleian 
:—1396, fo. 108; S., fo. 89b.; and 5801. 
Leo 


“ (8" S. iii. 425; iv. 129).—TI regret 
that I should have laid myself open to the charge 
of ignoring the ‘N. E. D.,’ but as that dictionary 
= no fresh information on the point of which 

was principally in quest, namely, the origin of 
the word chouse, I cannot feel that my guilt lies 
heavily upon me. When I spoke of the “ theory 


of the dictionary-makers,” I merely referred to the 
dictionaries mentioned by Mr. Mount in his 
original note upon the subject, beyond which the 
*‘N. E. D’ did not travel. I looked up “Stan- 
ford,” because it is a dictionary which specially 
professes to deal with words presumably of foreign 
derivation. 

At this moment I am on the move, and am 
unable to consult the ‘ N. E. D.,’ but I have a note 
extracted from the 1818 edition of Todd’s ‘ John- 
son,’ which seems to throw some light on the 
question. This is a quotation from ‘ Pleasand 
Notes on Don Quixote,’ iv. 18, in which Gayton 
makes use of the word chiauz'd in its modern 
sense. Gayton first published his book in 1654, 
and as he was one of Ben Jonson’s adopted sons, 
he may have heard the story of the Turkish chiaus 
from his “father.” It is, as Mr. R. Hupson 
remarks, significant that no quotation for the word 
seems to be forthcoming before 1610, and this fact, 
combined with Gayton’s spelling of the word, 
tends to lend colour to Gifford’s derivation, which 
after all, is not Gifford’s, but Henshaw’s. Gif- 
ford seems to be only guilty of hanging the deriva- 
tion on a suitable peg. I am sorry, for the 
reason given above, that I cannot satisfy myself as 
to whether Dr. Murray sees in the quotation from 
Gayton any bearing on the point at issue. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Accurate Lanovace §, iii. 104, 196, 309, 
455).—That the clergy, who are thinking in » 
groove other than that of laymen generally, should 
wish to narrow somewhat phrases such as “ enter 
the Church” is easily comprehensible. It does 
not, however, make such phrases inaccurate, “The 
Church” is a profession men take to, and they 
can be said to ‘‘go into” or “enter” it just as 
much as into law, physic, or fighting. In the latter 
professions we say, and say it correctly, that a man 
has entered the law, the faculty, the army, the 
navy. I should like to know why we should be 
deemed wrong in saying that he has entered the 
Church. If I walk into St. Mary le Strand, I 
‘fenter the church,” but because of that slight 
possibility of conveying an inaccurate idea are we 
to forego the use of so very convenient a phrase 
as this is? You might as well dispute the accu- 
racy of “ he has taken orders,” because a butcher's 
cart does so when it drives round in the morning. 
Oh, accuracy ! what errors precisionists create in thy 
name. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


It is painful to mention Cardinal Newman 
under this heading. But the exception proves the 
rule. At any rate, on p. 202 of the fourth edition 
of ‘ Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic 
Teaching,’ one finds him writing: “I shall con- 
sider you, my brethren, not as unbelievers, who 


are careless whether this objection strikes at Chris- 
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tianity or no.” Here is another case of the in- 
accurate use of no when not was needed. Even 
Walter Scott and Matthew Arnold were sometimes 
guilty of the “and which” error. Pa taMeEpEs. 


Braummacem (8 §, iii. 106).—It may be not 
amiss, perbaps, to point out that the passage cited 
by your correspondent for the early use of this 
word is given in the ‘N. E. Dictionary.’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Witcucrarr in THE NineTeenta 
(8 S. iii. 446 ; iv. 55).—The belief in the ‘‘ evil 
eye” is far from being dead. Let me quote from 
a theatrical work of my own, called ‘ Sketches from 
Bohemia,’ 1890 :— 

“That extraordinary and wayward genius, Sarah 
Bernhardt, who professes to believe in nothing, post- 

the reading of ‘ La Tosca’ because it was arranged 
or a Friday; and the production of the same play was 
delayed several weeks because she would not act with 
M., Volny, for whom Sardou specially wrote a part, for 
she said, ‘ He possesses the evil eye.’ ’ 

There is a great deal of superstition of various 
kinds connected with the stage, and I have heard 
many curious “ facts” related in full belief of the 
power of certain omens and —— sar 


A case of supposed witchcraft was brought under 
my notice some ten years ago. I do not feel at 
liberty to tell the story in detail, but I may say that 
the victim came to me fully persuaded that he had 
been bewitched, and that I could relieve him if I 
would. Of this belief I tried in vain to disabuse 
him. The man was not altogether illiterate. He 
was an advanced Radical in politics, and a “ con- 
stant reader” of Reynolds's Newspaper. 

Cc. C. B. 


Loops or Burrons (8 §, iii. 227, 
334).—Perhaps the following stanza from the 
diverting ballad of ‘John Gilpin’ may prove an 
i tion :— 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 
Till loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CarrincTon (8 iv. 27). —For state of Smith- 
Carrington controversy consult Cussans’s ‘ Hertford- 
shire,’ vol. ii. p. 176. I am not aware of any 
further light since that publication. Mr. Hatt 
will there see that Sir Thomas Smith, of Broxtow, 
knight, was probably first cousin once removed to 
Thomas Smith, of the same place, Esq., Sheriff, 
1717-18. The whole question hinges on the 
identity of John Smith, of Cropwell-Boteler (grand- 
father of the squire), ob. 1641-2, with John, 
younger son of oT Smith, of Ashby Folville. 

OC. E, 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


(8 §. iii, 28, 153, 317).—The 
‘* sour juoket ” connects this word with the Scottish 
wigg, whig, defined as ‘‘ an acetous liquor subsiding 
from soured cream,” also used politically. It is 
the same as the A.-S. hwaeg, Eng. whey; and 
should not be confounded with the Vikings of 
nautical fame. A. 


Serseant More ayp Sir Taomas More (8 
S. iv. 48).—Sir Thomas More was never a serjeant- 
at-law. His father, John More, was appointed to 
the coif in 1504, becoming a Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1518. Another John More, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, also Francis More, of the Middle Temple 
(atterwards knighted), both became serjeants on 
the same day, July 1, 1614. Roger More, of Gray’s 
Inn, was appointed, in 1692, but seems to have 
died shortly afterwards. W. D. Prxk. 


Misqvoration iv. 87).—May I add an 
example to those given by Mr. Bircseck Terry?! 
In the Daily Chronicle of Jane 29 a two-column 
notice of what may be called the “ Mac” volume 
of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ opens 
with the following burst of admiration at the 
** mass of Macs’”:— 

“ In notices of previous volumes of this colossal work 
we have bad occasion to note the marvellous array of 
Scottish names that have demanded and obtained com- 
memoration. But erpectat agricola dum defluat amnis. 
The cry is,—Still they come.’”’ 

I know not which to admire the more—the gross 
misquotation or the ignorant misuse of the bit of 
Horace’s verse. F. Apams. 


Irish Carneprats §. iv. 49).—J. B. S. 
asserts that in Ireland the monastic buildings were 
more magnificent than the cathedrals. If this were 
so, the reason is probably not far to seek. For in 
the most prosperous ages of the Irish Church she 
was organized rather on the monastic than on the 
diocesan system. Of course there always were 
bishops, but in early times they seem to have acted 
as monasterial chaplains rather than as rulers of 
ecclesiastical districts. Indeed, it would appear 
that so late as the synod of Rathbreasil, 1118, 
Ireland was first divided into territorial dioceses, 
and that the synod of Kells, 1152, completed its 
diocesan organization. It is clear that if the 
bishops had previously resided in monasteries as 
their chaplains, then the monasterial churches were 
their cathedrals, and there was no need of further 
and separate buildings ; and even after the dio- 
cesan organization of the Church had been brought 
into line with that prevailing in the rest of Europe, 
it is probable that popular devotion would continue 
to centre upon the ancient monasteries and their 
coarbs or abbots, rather than upon the newer 
cathedrals and their bishops. 

Is it, however, really the case that the monasteries 
were architecturally so much the richer? J. B.S. 
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mentions Mellifont and Monasterboice ; but what 
did he see when he visited those ancient ruins? 
At Monasterboice a noble round tower, three 
splendid crosses, and two little rained chapels, the 
largest of them 45 ft. in length ; not much, one 
would say, to “rival the architectural magnificence 
of the proudest of Britain’s crumbling monasteries.” 
Mellifont, of course, is in this respect finer, but 
even so there seems nothing to complain of in the 
guide-book description, which counts its church 
for a building “‘ of considerable size.” 

ms all, no doubt, Fergusson is right in saying 

a 
“at no period of their history were the people of Ireland 
either so settled or so prosperous as to undertake the 
erection of any great ecclesiastical buildings, such as are 
found everywhere in Great Britain from Kirkwall to 
Cornwall. The Cathedral of Dublin must always have 
been a second-class edifice for a metropolitan church, 
and those of Cashel and Kildare are neither so large nor 
80 richly ornamented as many English parish churches. 
The same is true with regard to the monasteries; they are 
generally small, though rich in detail. Some of them 
still retain their cloisters, which in all instances have so 
foreign an aspect as to be quite startling.” 

Surely this quotation is sufficient to dispose of 
J. B. 8.’s assertion that ‘‘ abbots succeeded where 
bishops failed.” Neither the one nor the other had 
any conspicuous success, though it may have been 
the case that popular devotion gave greater assist- 
ance to the former than to the latter. 


C. Moor. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


(8 S. iii. 289, 410, 491; iv. 
19).—A yet earlier example of slop than that 
adduced by HermentruveE at the third reference 
is by Chaucer, in the section ‘De Superbia” of 
‘ The Persones Tale,’ where he animadverts upon 
‘the horrible disordinat scantnes of clothing, as 
ben these cuttid sloppis or anslets, that thurgh her 
schortnes ne covereth not the schamful membres 
of man”—a succinctness of clothing termed by 
Monstrelet “se vétir comme V’on soulait vécir les 
singes.” I quote from the Aldine edition (iii. 
297); but for “anslets” Tyrwhitt has ‘‘ hanse- 
lines,” which we may identify with O. Fr. haincel- 
lin as used by Christine de Pisan, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, in her ‘ Dict de la Pastoure ’:— 

En sa compagnie avoit 

Deux chevaliers qu’il savoit...... 
N'orent pas gonnele a pointes, 
Mais haincellins a grans manches, 
Estrois, serrez sus les hanches. 

‘ Euvres Poétiques,’ ii, 257 (Soc, Anc, Textes Fr.). 
Godefroy explains hainselin as a kind of long gown. 
In the collection entitled ‘Queene Elizabethes 
Achademy,’ &c. (E.E.T.S. Extra Ser., No. viii.), 


Herod, on rising from bed, charges his attendant to 
“se pat my sloppe be wele sittande,” where a robe 
seems to be meant. For Palsgrave(1530),a “sloppe” 
is “a night gowne, robe de nuit,” while “ sloppes,” 
called also by him a “ payre of sloppe hoses,” are 
sailors’ breeches, “ brayes a marinier.” In con- 
nexion with these bag breeches it may be noted 
that the witch’s leather bag, which she could des- 
patch to suck folks’ cows, is repeatedly called a 
sloppe in Robert of Brunne’s ‘Handlyng Synne’ 
(written c. 1303), ll. 501-537, 

Hyt was shewyde byfore pe byssh 

pat she dyde to goo swych a melk slope 

purghe wycchecraft and mysauenture. 

F, Apams, 


Brewers’ draymen invariably call the smocks 
that they wear ‘‘slops”; and there are several 
“slop shops” in the New Cut, off Westminster 
Bridge Road, to my certain knowledge. These 
shops sell all kinds of similar —_ a. 


Sucar-PLums (8 §. iii. 407, 489 ; iv. 58, 118). 
—I may supplement Hermentevupe’s valuable 
note by a reference to a work of the early thir- 
teenth century, the ‘ Historia Orientalis et Occi- 
dentalis’ of Jacques de Vitry, ed. 1597, pt. i. 
cap. liii, A statement is there made concerning the 
solitades of the Jordan somewhat as follows :— 

“ We have seen in these parts a very great abundance 
of honey made from calamells. These calamells are 
canes full of honey, that is, of the very sweetest sap, from 
which, after pressure in a press and being condensed by 
fire like honey, it is made into sugar. They are also 
called by another name, viz., canamells, which name is 
made of up canna and mel, from their resemblance to 
canes or reeds,"’* 

Farther on in the same chapter it is said that 
the Jordan 
‘* has banks suited for the production of reeds or canes 
with which the natives roof their houses and make walls. 
The neighbouring fields dripping sweetness from cala- 
metls in dense numbers produce an abundance of 
sugar.” 

From the citations in Ducange voce “cana- 
meliz,”t it is on record that people long ago 


* Mellis autem ex calamellis maximam in partibus 
illis vidi abundantiam, Sunt autem calamelli calami 
pleni melle, id est succo dulcissimo ex quo quasi in tor- 
culari compresso, et ad ignem condensato prius quasi mel 
post hsec quasi zuccura efficitur. Vocantur autem 
alio nomine canamelles quod nomen ex Canna et melle 
componitur eo quod cannis sive arundinibus hujusmodi 
calami sunt similes. 

t (Iordanis} Reddit etiam hortos irriguos et terram 
fructiferam, habens aquas dulces ad bibendum et pisces 
sanos ad edendum et ripas id ad arundi seu 
cannas procreandas ex quibus tecta domorum tegunt et 
parietes contexunt. Can.pi autem adjacentes ex cala- 


we read at p. 28; ‘* A slope is a morning Cassock 
for Ladyes and gentile wemen, not open before ”; 
and regulations for the gown, slop, and mantle of | 
certain grades of noblemen are found at pp. 24 
and 36. In the ‘ York Plays’ (xxxi. 77), Ki 


mellis condensa multitudine atillantes dulcedinem 
zucare procreant abundantiam, 

t This must surely be the same word as caramel. I 
observe, however, that Dr. Murray is cautious not to 
commit himeelf in the ‘N. E, D.’ 
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sucked honeyed calamells “which they call Zucra.” 
William of Tyre says that from them “ Zachara ” 
is made. They are mentioned in old authors as 
growing in ‘‘ the lands of the Sultan,” in Cypras, 
in Rhodes, in the Morea, and in Sicily. 

Apropos of Sicily, a curious story is told of 
Richard I., when at Messina in the spring of 
1191. He and some of his suite, when outside the 
city, met a rustic with an ass laden with reeds, 
quas cannas vocant. They improvised a tilting 
match, with the result that Richard got his head- 
piece broken and generally got the worse of his 
encounter with William des Barres, against whom 
for a long time, in consequence, he cherished an 
almost unappeasable resentment (Howden, R. S., 
iii. 93 ; Archer’s ‘ Crusade of Richard I.,’ p. 43). 

One of the mysteries in my boyhood was the 
name “ Sugarallacreash ” given to liquorice. Per- 
haps the present discussion may incidentally lead 
to an explanation. Gro. Neitsoy. 


In my edition of Calepini ‘ Dictionarium Decem 
Linguarom ’ (S. 1. 1594), saccharwm is explained 
to be “mel arundinibus collectum, gummi modo 
candidum, ac dentibus fragile. Nasciturin Arabia, 
India, Creta, Italia, et Sicilia.” The reference 
given is “ Plinius, lib. 12, cap. 8.” The editor 
continues by stating that in his days the best sugar 
was obtained from the Canary Islands “in metz 
formam redactum” (i.¢., in the shape of the 
modern sugarloaf). In the days of the ancients it 
was obtained in small lumps, of the size of a big 
hazel nut, and was only used a - 


Tse Lion Heap or tae Centurion (8* §. 
iii. 144).—The following is from the Echo:— 
“Those among the visitors to Goodwood Races, this 
week, who have a fancy for curiosities will be pleased 
with a look at the figure-bead of the ship Centurion. 
This vessel was the one in which Commodore Anson 
made his circumnavigation of the world, The souvenir 
in question is in the form of a lion, and is carved from 
very hard wood. It is set up on a pedestal close to the 
Duke of Richmond Inn, and has beneath it the following 
inecription :— 
Stay traveller awhile and view one who has travelled 
more than you, 
Quite round the globe ; in each degree, Anson and I have 
ploughed the sea; 
Torrid and frigid zones have passed, and eafe ashore 
arriv'’d at last, 
In 5 dignity appear: He in the House of Lords— 
re,” 


Kyow 


Cuzss S. iv. 45, 114).—The disapproval of 
games of chance can be traced back to pre-Christian 
times, and in England such games were denounced 
long before the spirit of reform embodied itself in 
Puritanism. The reformers, in their eagerness to 
uproot vice, seem to have assumed that gambling, 
quarrelling, and waste of time necessarily accom- 
panied a game of any sort, and they did not dis- 


criminate either between games of chance and 
skill or between the games themselves and the 
taste that abused them. The letter of Huss may 
be compared with a passage in Chaucer’s ‘ Persones 
Tale ’ (Aldine ed. 336) :— 

“Now cometh hazardrie with his appertenaunce, as 
tables and rafles, of which cometh deceipt, fals othis, 
chydynges, wast of goodes, myspendinge of tyme, and 
som tyme manslaughter "’; 

— this from ‘ The Pardoneres Tale’ (IL. 129- 
166),— 
, Hasard is very moder of lesynges 

And of deceipt of cursed forsweringes ; 

Blaspheme of Christ, manslaught, and wast also 

Of catel, and of tyme, &c. 
The Pardoner tells how the “ King of Parthes” 
sent a pair of dice to “ King Demetrius” ‘‘ as the 
book saith us”:— 

Sent him a paire dees of gold in scorn 

For he had used hazard ther to-forn ;— 
which gift is paralleled by that of the tennis-balls 
sent by the Dauphin to Henry V. 

But it is evident from the above passages that it 
was the vice of gambling and the evil spirit that it 
raised that was aimed at ; and it is probable that 
those reformers who classed chess with dice knew 
nothing about the game. Chess seems to have 
always been the game above all others that could 
win devotees through its own merits without the 
additional attraction of a wager, and it is notice- 
able that Huss objected to the game he “ delighted 
to play at” only on the score of waste of time and 
loss of temper, and not on account of any gambling 
that was connected with it. His first objection, 
that it was a waste of time, was the only reasonable 
one that he could bring against the game ; that he 
lost his temper when he played might be a reason 
for his own abstention, but not for that of others 
differently constituted. G. J. 


Sone or ‘Marsroven’ (8" §, ii. 85, 176, 211, 
253, 275, 311, 392, 513).—Will you let me refer 
to Sir W. Fraser’s ‘Hic et Ubique,’ pp. 72-3, in 
which so careful an authority completely mistakes 
the quotation “ Malb’rough s’en va-t-en guerre”? 
Sir William speaks of these verses as being revived 
at the time of the first duke’s “ surpassing victories 
in the last century.” But this has clearly been 
proved to be an anachronism, relating as they do 
to ill success in war when Corporal John was in 
his grave. Sir William further affirms that the 
words are not modern French, which seems doubt- 
ful, but that they date from the early Crueades. 
The original words at that time, he declares, were 
“Mambron,” &c., a celebrated troubadour of the 
Middle Ages. The melody was brought from the 
East by the Crusaders. It was the only tune 
which excited the natives when lately played by 
our regimental bands in Egypt. 

R. Lewixs, M.D. 

Army and Navy Club. 
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Weovine Wreartus (8" §. iii. 229, 332, 418; 
iv. 35).—With no wish to prolong a controversy 
unsuited to ‘N. & Q.,’ but not of my inception, I 
would remark that (however unfitted the doctrine 
may be to our fin de siécle methods) minorities 
have rights, and that those who hold the three 
creeds as they were originally worded, but who do 
not consider themselves “the Pope’s spiritual 
children,” may reasonably claim to be Catholics, 
without adding Roman as a qualification. The 
‘Catholic Dictionary’ is a dangerous authority to 
quote ; one of the editors had different opinions 
before he wrote, and the other had very different 
opinions after writing. As to “Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum,” the motto is useful, no doubt, but 
needs a good deal of explanation, seeing that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the world are neither 
Catholic, nor Roman, nor Christian at all. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Sameters (8 §. iii. 327, 473; iv. 73).—The 
Bodleian Library possesses, in the Rawlinson Col- 
lection, a folio volume of samplers. See ‘ Annals 


of the Bodleian Library,’ 1890, p. 67. 
M. 


Mrs. Cownen Crarxe’s ‘ConcorDANcE TO 
Ssaxkesreare’ (8* §, iv. 66, 135).—I am troubled 
to hear, on the authority of Pror. Sxeat, that this 
work, though ‘‘ once useful,” is now “ obsolete.” 
I cannot understand how such a work can ever 
become obsolete, It would, no doubt, be a con- 
venience if references were given to the lines as 
well to the acts and scenes, but this, after all, is 
but a slight drawback to such an otherwise 
“thorough” work. I have just proved its tho- 
roughness in two instances. I thought of a passage 
in one of Shakespeare’s plays, but I had quite for- 
gotten in which. By means of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s ‘ Concordance’ I found it in ‘ Hamlet’ in 
about seventy seconds. I proved it again. I said 
to myself—does Shakespeare anywhere mention 
gooseberries? With the help of the ‘Concord- 
ance’ I had Falstaff's allusion—the only one, it 
seems, in Shakespeare’s plays—turned up in about 
ninety seconds. What more can anybody reason- 
ably want ? My own copy of Mrs, Cowden Clarke’s 
‘Concordance’ has, at least for myself, an inter- 
esting reminiscence attached to it, as it was given 
me by my old friend Walter Thornbury in acknow- 
ledgment of some slight help I gave bim in a 
literary matter. JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

P.S.—By the aid of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's 
‘ Concordance’ I looked out Shakespeare’s twenty- 
seven allusions to “Ink,” in the Globe Shake- 
speare, in twenty-three minutes. 


All students of Shakspeare will be glad to learn 
that no less a man than John Bartlett, the com- 


upon a new Shakspeare concordance, and that he 
has begun to print. The work rests upon the 
Globe edition, and the utmost accuracy and tho- 
roughness may be expected. Mr. Bartlett issued 
some years ago a Shakspeare phrase-book, that 
almost answers for a concordance. The new con- 
cordance will be well printed, and when published 
will hold the field for many years tocome. Mr. 
Bartlett has been long at work upon the concordance, 
and has given it nearly his whole time since he 
retired, some years ago, from the publishing house 
of Little, Brown & Co. Would it be feasible to 
print a second Globe edition, the text to be taken 


from the new Cambridge Shakspeare ? 
C. W. Ernsr. 
Boston, Mass. 


Zinzanw Famiry §. ii. 9, 26, 53, 115, 216, 
358, 513; iii. 117).—Some light is thrown upon 
the origin of this family in Eagland by the Patent 
Rolls. Letters of denization appear to have been 
granted to Haniball Zenzano, farrier to the King 
of Italy, Feb. 22, 1535. Leo Cotteron. 


May-pary (8" §. iii. 427, 476; iv. 38).—If Mr. 
MarsHatt will refer to 8" §, iii. 427 he will 
find that I did not write to the contrary of his 
statement. I have nothing to say against the 
botanical name Caltha palustris. Cup of the marsh 
is, I think, charmingly characteristic of the flower 
and rather curiously in favour of my contention. 
It is a cup, and belongs by right to the buttercup 
tribe, having no likeness or relationship to the 
Composite, to which the marigold belongs. There- 
fore I think the great marsh marigold should be 
the great marsh buttercup. C. A. Wuirs. 


**Triotocve” (8 §. iv. 68).—This is ap- 
parently a new coinage, and a certainly unneces- 
sary invention. It seems on a par with trigamist, 
trigony, and others of the class, which we tolerate 
though rarely employ. Cuas. J. 


There is no such word. Had trialogue been looked 
for in Webster it would have been duly found in 


lace. It is merely a misprint in Sketch. 
vias C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


“Bout” or “Bourse” §. xii. 108, 158, 
255, 291, 373, 411).—In ‘N. &Q.,’7™ S. xii. 291, 
O. B. gave us assurance that ‘ Buhl only is cor- 
rect”; that Boule was not a Frenchman, but a 
naturalized foreigner; and that his letters of natu- 
ralization were still extant. An inquiry I made as 
to where these letters were extant was repeated, 
but met with no reply. I have been since in- 
cidentally referred to De Champeaux’s ‘Le 
Meuble,’ where Bubl, or Boule, is spelt Boulle. 
Farther, the name is said to be spelt that way in 
the register of the Protestant Church at es 


piler of the ‘Familiar Quotations,’ is at work 


the Buhl, Boule, or Boulle family having been 
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the Reformed religion. A Protestant Church was 
established at Charenton in 1606, auspice Henri IV. 
It was demolished in 1685, upon the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. The entry in the register in 
question would be that of André-Charles’s birth in 
1642, W. F. Wa ter. 


Exoravine (8 iv. 88).—I have an engraving 
of ‘Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking his First Pipe,’ 
showing the consternation of the servant on enter- 
ing the room ; but if it is a copy of Mr. R. W. 
Bass’s painting I do not know. 

Taos. H. Baxer. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


Sir W. Raleigh’s portrait appears in Evans's 
* Catalogue of Portraits,’ vol. i. p. 283, No. 8650, a 
“ Sir Walter Raleigh, sitting, smoaking, his man 
throwing water over him, 8vo. 6d. ; Proof, 4to, 1s. 
Wright-Shenton.” Ep. 


Zeran Corpurn (8" §. iv. 29, 77).—Colburn 
wrote a memoir of himself, which was published at 
Springfield, U.S,, in 1833. A copy may be seen 
in the Patent Office Library, London. He died 
March 2, 1839, at Norwich, Vermont, and a short 
notice of him appeared in the ‘ American Almanack,’ 
1840, p. 307. His son, also named Zerah, lived 
in London for some years, and was the founder of | 
the journal Engineering. RBP. | 


“ Datwanor” (8" 8, iv, 107).—A farm in Mid- | 
lothian is named Dalmahoy, and the name was | 
given to a species of potato that was a favourite for 
some years, In some parts of Scotland a certain | 
comicality seems to be associated with the word. | 
“ Auld Dalmahoy ” is sometimes used as an appro- 
priate descriptive title for an eccentric local cha- 


racter. Tuomas Bayye, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“ Ate-paccER” (8 iii. 387, 436, 494; iv. 
32, 131).—R. R. fails to see the bearing of my 
quotation from Harrison’s ‘ England’ on the ques- 
tion at issue. Harrison says not merely that 
“cutters” wrought much mischief with their daggers 
in drunken frays, but that these daggers were “‘ of | 
a great length.” This being so, the frequenter of | 
an alehouse, mindful of the chances of embroil- | 
ment with cutters haunting it, would arm himself | 
efficiently. If he sed two daggers, one short | 
and the other long, he would, of course, take the | 
longer and more formidable weapon with him to | 
the alehouse ; and might he not appropriately term 
it, for distinction sake, his “ ale-dagger ” ? 

Nash's “swapping Ale-dagger,” worn at the 
back and “‘ contayning by estimation some two or 
three pounds of yron in the hylts and chape,” seems | 
to correspond to the sort of weapon specified by 
Harrison, although the latter writer is silent about | 
the hilt. Bat R. R. has no idea of a dagger but | 
asa “light and handy” weapon, as he shows at 


the third reference satirizing the ‘N. E. D.’; a 
“swapping ” or huge “ ale-dagger with two or three 
pounds of iron in the hilt” is, he says, “‘ doubtless 
such an instrament as” the ‘‘ puissant sword ” of 
Hudibras with a ‘‘basket-hilt” in which the 
knight, he adds, “could have warmed ale if he 
bad a mind to”! (See his note at the second 
reference. ) 

I can hardly think that your correspondent will 
insist on this interpretation of Nash’s words in face 
of the following quotations from Samuel Rowlar.”.’s 
* Letting of Hamours Blood,’ published in 1600. 
In satire 3, Rowlands says of his subject :— 

See you the huge bum Dagger at his backe, 
To which no Hilt nor Iron he doth lacke? 
What is this implement but the “‘ swapping Ale- 
dagger at his backe contayning...... some two or 
three pounds of yron in the hylts”? It cannot be 
explained into a sword ; for in satire 5 we read : 
A little low cround Hatte he alwayes weares*...... 
The weapons that his humors do afford, 
Is Bum-dagger, and basket hilted Sword, 
Nor are we at liberty to assume with R. R. that 
the iron in the hilt must necessarily take the 
shape of a “basket.” It was so much metal, 
added probably to give the weapon, among other 
uses, the property ofa mace. Thus in another of 
Rowlands’s poems (‘ Humors Looking Glasse ’) one 
of two disputants says to the other :-— 
My hilts shall braine thee like a maull. 

R. R. displays acrimony towards the editor 
of the ‘N. E. D.’ I leave your readers to judge 
if it is deserved in the present instance, adding 
only that if Dr. Murray’s detractors knew how 
hard he works they would not exacerbate his 
troubles by sneering and sarcastic criticisms of bis 
method. F, Apams, 


Perhaps the following extract from an article on 
*Sandbach and its District,’ in the Manchester 
Weekly Times of July 21, may be of interest :— 


“In the days gone by Sandbach was famed for the 
excellence of its malt liquors. In King’s‘ Vale Royal 
of England,’ written some two centuries and « half ago, 
the following testimony is borne to the quality of the 
beverage brewed in this good old Cheshire town : ‘ The 
ale here at Sandbach is no less famous than that of Darb 
for a true neppe; and I have heard men of deep experi- 
ence in that element contend for the worth of it, that 
for true davger stuffe it should give place to none,’ The 
reputation has been well maintained, for, though we say 
nothing about its merits as ‘true dagger stuffe,’ we can 


| honestly bear testimony to the excellence of the liquor 


brewed by our host of the Old Hall, and to the fact that 
it carries a ‘true nappe,’ though, truth to say, we did not 
find it quite so potent of ‘ headstrong’ as that which the 
pious Puritan preacher, Burghall, tells of in his ‘Diary,’ 
where, under date Dec. 29, 1635, he writes : ‘One Hatton, 
a servant to the Baron of Kinderton...... having been at 
Sanbich and drunk with that headstrong ale, as he re- 


* Cf, at the first reference, the “little Hatte like a 
Sawcer vpon his crowne.” 
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turned homeward was drown'd in a little ditch, where 
was scarce water enough to run over his head.’ ”’ 

It appears to me as a sort of term used for 
making a man “ pot valiant,” or inspiring him with 
“ Dutch courage,” as one might say. 


T. R. 
67, Trinity Road, Wood Green, N. 


“ Bett Inv,” Gioucester §. iv. 108).—The 
Whitefield who was the landlord of the “ Bell Inn,” 
Gloucester, in 1748, when the great cocking match 
took place, was probably the elder brother of the 
Rev. George Whitefield, the great itinerant evan- 
gelist. Whitefield’s father was landlord of the“ Bell,” 
and there be himself was born in 1714. On his 
father’s death, which took place before he was ten 
— old, his mother tried to keep on the house, 

ut having made an unhappy second marriage, its 
fortunes so much declined that her son George, 
before he was fifteen, was forced to leave school 
and undertake menial service in the inn. Eventu- 
ally, in his own words, ‘‘ he put on his blue apron, 
washed mops, cleaned rooms, and became a pro- 
fessed and common drawer,” in which situation he 
continued when the house was made over to a 
married brother. But not being able to agree with 
his sister-in-law, he threw up his place, and lived 
with his mother until the casual hearing of a 
servitor’s place at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
altered the whole current of his life. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


The then landlord was Richard Whitefield, 
brother to George, who left 50/. to him, when he 
died,in 1770. See Mr. Tyerman’s ‘ Life of White- 
field.’ Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


N. Pocock, Artist (8 S. iv. 108).—I possess 
two specimens of the work of this artist. One isa 
large drawing of ‘ A Ship of War off the Needles,’ 
signed “ N. Pocock, 1811.” It was purchased in 
1874, at a sale of the effects of a lady of county 
family in these parts, and is a spirited repre- 
sentative of this artist’s work. The other is «The 
Ship Lady Banks,’ and is in Indian ink. I should 
be glad to show them to any one interested on 
presentation of card. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


The Groves, Chester, 


For a memoir of Nicholas Pocock, see my ‘ Two 
Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ Lond., 1873, 
Pp. 49 et seq. Hoven Owen, F.S.A. 


Tueoposius (8 iv. 149).—According to 
Amari, the grammarian Theodosius was a Greek 
monk of Syracuse, who was imprisoned for thirty 
days by the Saracens at the time of the siege in 
877, and afterwards wrote a letter describing 
the siege, the Greek original of which is now in the 
Vatican Library. A Latin translation, entitled 


‘ Epistola de Expugnatione Siracusarum,’ has been 
published by Gaetani, in the Appendix to vol. ii. 
of the ‘ Vite Sanctorum Siculorum,’ and Hase has 
published the Greek text with a Latin version in 
the Appendix to his edition of the ‘ Historia of 
Leo the Deacon’ (Paris, 1819). 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Referring to the capture of Syracuse by the 
Saracens, a.p. 878, Gibbon says :-— 

“The d Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, 
was dragged in chains from the altar to Palermo, 
into a subterraneous dungeon, and exposed to the hourly 
peril of death or apostasy. His pathetic, and not inele- 
gant, complaint, may be read as the epitaph of his 
country.” 
He adds in a note :— 

“ The narrative or lamentation of Theodosius is tran- 
scribed and illustrated by Pagi {Antoine} (‘Critica 
yan in Annales ecclesiasticos Card, 


nii},’ iii. 719, &e.).” 
Joun W. Bone. 


Theodosius, born at Syracuse about the middle 
of the ninth century, was made a Deacon of the 
Cathedral in that town by Sophronius, Bishop of 
Syracuse, After the taking of Syracuse by the 
Saracens, in 880, Theodosius was imprisoned at 
Palermo. He wrote a letter to Léon, Archdeacon 
of Syracuse, which has been published several 
times. Hase published it, with a new translation 
and notes, at the end of the ‘ Histoire de Léon, 
Diacre,’ Paris, 1819, in fol., p. 177 (see ‘ Biographie 
Universelle.’) Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Lystow Parish Cuurcn, THE County oF 
Essex S. iv. 107).— 

“The Church (dedication unknown) is a small ancient 
building, picturesquely ivy-covered, and chiefly in the 
Perp. style...... The 8. door is Tudor, inserted within a 
Norman arch, The N. door (blocked) is a curious, plain 
Norman one...... One old poppy-headed bench remains in 


The above is taken from Durrant’s ‘ Handbook 
for Essex,’ 1887. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

Mr. R. Lambert, who is, I believe, the patron, 
could probably give Miss Burton the information 
she wants. Cuas. J. Fbrer. 


Mopern Biocraruy i. 487; 
iv. 62).—James Holland, the water-colour painter, 
was born at Burslem, September, 1800, and died 
on Feb, 12, 1870. For a biographical sketch, see 
the Atheneum, No. 2208, Feb, 19, 1870, p. 267. 

F. S. Cary, son of the translator of Dante, and 
for thirty years principal of the school of art in 
Bloomsbury, died on Jan. 8, 1880. See the 


Atheneum, No, 2725, Jan. 17, 1880, p. 95. 
Everarp Homes CoLeMan. 
S. iv. 89).—F. Edward Hulme, in 
his ‘ History, &c., of Heraldry’ (1892), p. 246, and 
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William Jones on ‘Crowns and Coronations’ 
(1883), p. 468, give the legend of the Dane tread- 
ing on a thistle, &c., but give no authorities. ‘The 
Display of Heraldry’ by William Newton (1846), 
p. 145, says :— 

“TI have met with no example of a thistle as the 
principal devise of a shield but only as augmentation as 
mentioned by Nisbet, nor dol find any explanation of 
the reason for its first adoption as a symbol of the Scot- 
tish nation.” 

Scor will find a satisfactory explanation 
ing the thistle in the ‘ History of the Orders of 
Knighthood of British Empire’ (4 vols., London, 
1842), vol. iii. pp. 1-18. He proves that the story 
is simply a legend, no account of the event being 
supplied by any of the old writers. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


The story of the Danish raid discovered through 
a soldier’s foot having been pricked by a thistle is 
yee legendary. Cooke, in his ‘Freaks and 

arvels of Plant Life’ (pp. 452 seg., quoted by 
Friend), says that the “first authentic mention” 
of the thistle as the badge of Scotland is in Dun- 
bar’s poem, ‘ The Thrissell and the Rois’ (1503), 
though Sir Harris Nicolas found thistles men- 
tioned in an inventory of the jewels of James III. 
as part of his ornaments. Cc. C. B. 


Picorr iii, 127, 279).—Chief Baron 
ag Richard) Pigot (one ¢), was the son of Dr. 

igot, of Killery, co, Cork, and was a member of 
the Catholic Church. Would R. E. B, kindly say 
if they were a junior branch of the Pigotts of 
Dysart and Capard, Queen’s County, or in any way 
connected with the Wexford and Galway Pigotts, 
and when they dropped the ¢; or if there is a pedi- 
gree of the Cork family extant ? Picort. 


“ (8 §. iii. 427; iv. 14, 92).—Mar. F. 
Apams’s assertion, “ Some persons cannot sound th 
were it to save their life,” provokes me to air my 
theory that there are very few English folk who 
could not acquire the habit of sounding it if they 
would give themselves the trouble of submitting 
their vocal organs to the necessary drill. Parents 
amuse themselves with the phonetic disabilities of 
their offspring, and often take no pains to seek for 
a remedy in cases where children come to years far 
beyond babyhood without mastering the mechan- 
ism of speech. This is probably especially usual 
when the parents, one or both, have been them- 
selves neglected ; because imperfect enunciation is 
then regarded as consecrated to the new god 
Heredity, and is treated with respect not un- 
mingled with admiration. It even happens that 
men and women who cannot speak their native 
tongue with ease believe themselves to be rather 
superior to those who can. It is almost a mark of 
caste to shirk the difficulties of letter r ; and there 
is a charm in avoidance of the struggle with th, 
which is absent when it is only h, solus, that a 


speaker fails to grapple with. The matron who 
addresses her grown-up son and daughter as 
“Arfur” and “Effel” and is responded to as 
“* Movver,” breathes in an atmosphere altogether 
apart from the lady who owns “’Erbert” and 
“"Ilda”; and the infantile pronunciation of the 
words seems to connote her own juvenility, sim- 
plicity, and sweetness. 

A good exercise was that to which Mr. Allix 
Wilkinson induced the ex-Queen of Hanover to 
submit herself :— 

“She came out quite victorious over the following 
sentence, ‘I thrust three and thirty thousand thorny 
thistles through the thick of my thumb.’”—‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of Hanover,’ 
vol. ii. p. 78. 

In ‘Chopin and other Musical Essays,’ p. 210, 
Mr. Finck quotes from Mr. H. C. Deacon, ‘‘ When 
English people begin to study singing, they are 
astonished to find that they have never learned to 
speak.” Sr. 


Sim Fieetwoop Saeprarp §. iv. 129).— 
He was son of William Sheppard, of Rollwright, 
Oxon, Esq., by Mary, daughter of Sir Fleetwood 
Dormer, of Lee Grange, Bucks, knight. He was 
born Jan. 6, and baptized Jan. 28, 1634; matri- 
culated from Magdalen Hall, Nov. 19,1650; B.A. 
from Christ Church, March 10, 1654/5; M.A. 
June 11, 1657; and admitted to Gray’s Inn, Oct. 14, 
1657 (see Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500- 
1714). He was afterwards one of the gentleman 
ushers to William IIL, steward to Nell Gwynne 
and her son, the Earl of Barford, and in 1694, 
Gentleman Usher of thejBlack Rod. He received 
knighthood at Whitehall, April 22, 1694, and, 
according to Le Neve, died at Copt Hall in August, 
1698, although the actual date seems to have been 
Sept. 6, 1698. The statement in the ‘ Annual 
Register’ that he was alive seventy years later is 
clearly an error. W. D. Pin«. 


A useful personage to know in “great Nas- 
sau’s” time and in days anterior, It was he who, 
Mr. Prior has recorded, ‘took me up when little, 
gave me my learning and my vittle”; who “ spoil’d 
the youth to make a poet,” and through bis in- 
fluence with the Earl of Dorset started on his 
diplomatic career the future minister-plenipo- 
tentiary of Queen Anne at Paris. 

W. F. Watrer. 


It is generally supposed that this gentleman, 
who was a familiar figure in the literary circles of 
his day, died on Sept. 6, 1698, and the statement 
that he was living seventy years later must be 
accepted with reserve. The exact place of his death 
is involved in some uncertainty. Mr. RecinaLp 
Stewart Boppiyoron stated in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
v. 113, that he died at Copt Hall, Essex; but 
according to a writer in the Gent. Mag. for 1779 
(vol. xlix. p. 287), his death occurred at his seat 
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of Rowlright, in Oxfordshire. Particulars regard- 
ing his family will be found at these references. 
There are Latin epitaphs upon him in Gent. Mag. 
for 1778 (vol. xlviii. p. 600). 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


“Sroar,” its Derivation (8 S. ii, 349, 514; 
iii, 417, 455; iv. 115, 150).—Dr. Morrar’s 
earliest quotation for stoat (p. 150) is from Topsell, 
1673 ; or 1607, if it occurs in the first edition. I 
find the word in the second volume of Holinshed, 
‘The Historicall Description of the Iland of 
Britaine,’ 1586. Third book, chap. iv. p. 225 :— 

“TI might here intreat largelie of other vermine, as 
the polcat, the miniver, the weasell, stote, fulmart, 
squirrill, fitchew, and such like.” 

J. Dixon. 

P.S.—Shameful to thrust the gentle and inodor- 
ous squirrel into this bloodthirsty and foul-smelling 
company. 


James Wess (8" S. iv. 89).—James Webb, an 
artist of considerable talent, excelling in the treat- 
ment of seaandsky. At the best his work is very 
transparent and good in colour. His name is well 
known among picture buyers, and bis works com- 
mand very fair prices. He latterly has been much 
of an invalid, 1 understand ; but either was until 
recently or still is living. A. C. Brair. 


Orrices or Nominat VALUE UNDER THE 
Crown (8 S, iv. 168).—‘‘ The others” are the 
Stewardship of the Manors of East Hendred or 
Hempholme, and the office of Escheator of 
Munster. The last-mentioned office is conferred 
upon Irish members of the House of Commons 
who may desire to resign their seats. Upon the 
subject generally see Sir T. Erskine May’s 
‘ Parliamentary Practice,’ eighth edition, p. 657. 

F. Sypyey 

Capstone House, Hammersmith, W. 


The Stewardship of the Manors of Stoke, Des- 
borough, and others, are similar. D. 


‘*A Pocket-soox” (8 iv. 
107).— 

* Douillet, dowillette, en parlant des choses, doux et 
mollet, tendre et delicat: oreiller bien douillet; il a 
la peau douillette,”—Landais, ‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ 
fourteenth edition. 

Ropert Pierpornt. 

Douillette (adj.) signifies “doux et mollet.” It 
is used in this sense rather than in that of the 
substantive douillette=“ une robe ouatée.” 

Cuas. J. Fier. 


Avutaors oF Quotations WanTep §. iv. 
89).— 
I look’d far back to other years, and lo ! in bright array 
I saw, asin a drewm, the forms of ages pass’d away, 
are the opening lines in H, G, Bell's poem on ‘ Mary, 
Jas, R, Manners, 


Queen of Scots,’ 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, 1572- 
1696, now preserved at Chester. With an Appendix of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Wills proved at York or Rich- 
mond, 1542-1649. Edited by J. P. Earwaker. (Man- 
chester, Chetham Society. 

We welcome this volume the more gladly because the 

wills contained therein are for the most part those of 

persons of the middle class, It was natural that when 
our will offices began to be examined for historical pur- 
ses the wills of the nobles and great landowners should 
t claim attention. In those days, some half a cen- 
tury ago, no one realized, as we do now, that if ever the 
history of our country is to be truly understood we must 
do all we can to interpret the lives of the poor and the 
classes immediately above them. A very few of these 
testamentary documents are given at full length as speci- 
mens, but most of them are abridged. e ourselves 
should have preferred the whole document in every case; 
but we can well conceive that there may have been 
reasons rendering this an impossibility, 

We do not think the documents before us contain quite 
so many curious details as others of a kindred nature 
which we have examined. We trust that when they have 
occurred the abridger has not disregarded them. Here and 
there we come across a survival of an old form. For 
example, in the will of Ralph Rylands, of Culcheth, in 
the parish of Winwick, a person who seems to have been 
a substantial yeoman, who made his will in 1633, we find 
mention made of “ Katheryne Georgeson alias George- 
doughter.” The practice of giving a feminine termina- 
tion to surnames which now always end in “son” was by 
no means rare in the Plantagenet time, but we are sur- 
prised to encounter a survival of it in the reign of 
Charles I. 

In the year 1627 we come across a touch of unconscious 
poetry. Miles Sandys desires to be buried in his parish 
churchyard of Haukeshead ‘“‘upon the south syde of the 
church neare the Yew-roote.’’ We imagine that the yew 
here mentioned had been known to the villagers for many 
generations, Is it there now? 

The will of Sir John Byron, of Rochdale, co, Lancaster, 
and of Newstead, co. York, is a highly curious document, 
It was executed two months before the deach of Mary I., 
but not proved until 1567 (9 Elizabeth). The testator 
was an adherent of the old ways in religion, and makes a 
most explicit declaration of his belief. Sir John does not 
seem to have bad much confidence in the stability of the 
ecclesiastical arrangements in force when he executed 
his will, for, having provided a fund for masses for the 
repose of his soul, he orders that if the said provision 
should become of no effect “ by any lawe or lawes hear- 
tofore maid or hereafter to be revived,” that the money 
was to be given to the poor, and to “amendinge and re- 

aringe of highe wayes and briggs or other charitable 
ides,” As late as 1642, when the Reformed religion had 
been settled for upwards of eighty years, we find John 

Preston, of Furness, following the old fashion, and 

requesting “the blessed Virgin, St. John Babtist, and 

St. John Evangelist,”’ &c., to be intercessors for him. We 

should have imagined that in the early days of the Great 

Rebellion a will containing phrases of this kind would 

not have received probate, 

The volume contains many curious local words, which 
some one should extract for the ‘ N. E. D.’ Among them 
is “ one gavelucke and v myllne picks.” This seems to 
bave puzzled the editor, as he tells us that “‘ gavelock ” ie 
defined in the dictionaries as a kind of spear, but that 
this interpretation does not seem to be applicable in the 
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case before him, It may be well to note tnat “ gavelock,” 
oras it is more 1 d“ gablock " in some 


faculty of orderly arrangement in due proportion to that 
of acquirement his writings would be of more permanent 


parts of eastern England, is the common name fora crow- value than they are. He knows a great deal concerning 
bar. 


Legendary Lore of the Holy Wells of England. By 
Robert Charles Hope, F.8.A. (Stock.) 
INNUMERABLE are the traditions and legends which cling 
to wells, and the allusions to them in the poets are 
frequent and delightful. Sbakepeare refers to St. Gre- 
y's Well, and Fletcher, in his ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
fit, has an account of a virtuous well, which Mr. Hope 
might with advantage have taken as a species of motto to 
his book. Fletcher's lines, which are eminently poetical, 
seem almost to support the delightful superstition that the 
pagan gods after their defeat took refuge in the rivers or 
waters, where they still dwell, an idea of which a still more 
exquisite use has been made by Milton. So much of 
well-lore has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ that it is needless 
for us to go through again the various matters of which 
Mr. Hope treats. His book is fairly comprehensive. It 
does not aim at being exbaustive, eepecially as it deals only 
with England, leaving the holy wells of Scotland, Wales, | 
and Ireland for a succeeding volume. The present | 
arrangement is under counties, no attempt at scientific 
arrangement or classification having been made, A | 
series of excellent illustrations add to the charm of a 
book which, in spite of some inelegancies and perversities 
of style, is pleasant to read, accurate, and acceptable. 


Index to the English Catalogue of Books. Vol. IV. 
(Sampeon Low & Co.) 

Tue fourth volume of this invaluable index to current 
literature occupies two hundred and fifty double-column 
pages. It is an index of subjects, and as such makes 
special appeal to students, who can find under such 
heads as “ Decoration” or “ Music” all the books on 
the subject issued within the period covered—January, 
1881 to December, 1889. To all connected with libraries 
or books it is an indisp ble i The system 
adopted is that of the late Sampson ‘Low, We have said 
in praise of the various forms of the ‘ English Catalogue 
of Books’ so much that nothing remains to be added. 
An announcement of the appearance of the present 
section is all that can be required, 


Hic et Ubique. By Sir William Fraser, Baronet, M.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Six Frasen’s latest volume is a veritable olla 
rida. It contains many recollections of men in 
whom the world is interested—poets, painters, statesmen, 
actors, soldiers, what not—much literary criticism, some 
ilology—not always of the most orthodox type—a 
ittle verse, and an endless variety of entertaining anec- 
dote. It isa worthy companion to the two volumes Sir 
William has already given us—* Wellington’ and ‘ Dis- 
raeli.’ To some of the contents attention has already 
been drawn, and much matter of high interest remains to 
be extracted. Sir William is, indeed, an occasional con- 
tributor to our columns, and some of the subjects with 
which he deals—such, for instance, as the collar of SS— 
have been more than once discussed therein. Should 
this volume prove 9s attractive as seems likely, Sir 
William bas further p.aterials ready to his hand, Among 
other works in prospect is a volume of theatrical recol- 
lections, which on its appearance is likely to be warmly 
welcomed. 


The Columbus of Literature; or, Bacon's New World of 
Sciences. By W. F.C. Wigston. (Chicago, Schulte & 


Co. 
Mr. — is well known in America by his writings 
having relation to Bacon and Shakspeare. He is un- 
doubtedly a man of very varied reading. If 


he had the 


| the Brethren of the Rosy Cross, and sees their influence 
in directions where less imaginative students of history 
have hitherto failed to find it. Mr. Wigston admires 
Bacon on his intellectual side almost without limit. In 
this many Englishmen will be found in complete har- 
mony with him; we doubt, however, whether he will 

nd any considerable following in his special theories. 
The book is full of facts, but has no index, 


We have received a few more guide-books, including 
Perey Lindley's Tourist Guide to the Continent (Great 
Eastern Railway Company)—with a map and numerous 
illustrations—and a batch of Barrett's “Illustrated 
Guides to the Eastern Counties ” (Lawrence & Bullen), 
conveying pleasantly a large amount of antiquarian 
information, Specially excellent is Round Ipswich. 


We have received vol, xxvii of the Antiquary (Stock), 
which supplies in many respects the place occupied by 
the Gentleman’s Magazine when the century was in its 

outh, The articles are of varying degrees of excellence, 
ut the average attained is high. We think the chief— 
indeed, almost the only—fault which can reasonably be 
found is that, from a desire to give as much variety as 
— some of the more important papers are too 
ighly compressed. The * Notes for the Month’ are 
divided into two sections, British and foreign, They 
form a most useful chronicle of archzological discovery. 


THE new volume of “ The Book Lover's Library ” will 
be a collection of modern verse about books and bookish 
subjects, entitled ‘ Book-Song,’ collected and edited by 
Gleeson White. An anthology of older verse on the 
same subject is to follow later on. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Co ndents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Crarke (“Cromwell's Remains 1** 
v. 396, 477, 598 ; 294 S. viii, 375; xii. 145, 192, 279, 371; 
8. iii. 311, 351 ; v. 466. 

T. A. Hour.— 

“ Does the road wind up hill all the way ?” 
“ Yes, to the very end,” &e., 
is by Miss Christina Rossetti. 

PanvurcE (“ Cromwell and Charles I,”).—The story is 
unknown, and not easily credible. 

. ein 170, col. 2, 1. 42, for “1518” read 
523. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENA-UM contains Articles on 


SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES of ETHICS 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

MADAN on BOOKS in MANUSCRIPT. 

BERNARD of CLAIRVAUX 

The RIPON MILLENARY RECORD 

The BOOK of ENOCH 

CIVIL WAR STATE PAPERS 

SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY 

FRANCE and ENGLAND, ¢. 1520 

NEW NOVELS—The Crime of Maunsell Grange ; The Story of Abibal | 
the Tsourian; The Martyrdom jof Society; West Clift; A Con- 
quered Self; Something Wrong 

RECENT VERSE—TRANSLATIONS—SCHOOL-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

REMINISCENT CALAMITY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—A BILIN- 
GUAL ORDINANCE of WILLIAM L—SAMUEL TAYLOK COLE- 
RIDGE— KIRK'S ‘SECRET COMMONWEALTH’'—The FIRST 
BYRON of NEWSTEAD ABBEY—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON — The VALUES of the RUPEE and LIVRE — The 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR — SPENCER'S ‘PRINCIPLES of 
ETHICS 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Hospitals and Asylums of the World, Library Table; 
Ancient Cartography ; Astronomical Notes , Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Monuments primitifs des Iles Baléares , Library Table ; 
Literature ; The Cambrian Archwological Association , 
70881 

MUSIC—Library Table ; Choral Part-Music , Gossip 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


Atso— 


The ATHENEUM for August 19 contains Articles on 


MEMORIALS of SERJEANT BELLASIS 

GREECE under KING GEORGE 

HUTCHINSON on STAFFORDSHIRE ABBEYS and CHURCHES. 

STIRLING'S GIFFORD LECTURES 

The EAST INDIES and PERSIA, 1650-3. 

ELIZABETH FARNESE and ALBERONI. 

VOLUNTEERS in the INDIAN MUTINY 

ROUND the BLACK MAN'S GARDEN 

COMTE de FRANQUEVILLE on the BRITISH JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING 

CICERO in his LETTERS 

EARLY SCOTTISH EDUCATION 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

NEW DICTIONARIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

PROF. DOWDEN'S EDITION of WORDSWORTH—LORD CLIVE and 
the ‘NORTH BRITON —ARCHBISHOP MAGE&E—CHAUCER'S 
NOTES on his ‘TROILUS'’—The FRENCH JESUITS—SIR E 
HAMLEY 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Italian Folk-Medicine , Library Table , Geographical Notes ; 
Astronomical Notes; Anthropological Notes , Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Archwological Societies; Bishop Clifford of Clifton 
ossip 
MUSIC—Wagner and his Works ; Song Albums, Gossip. 
DRAMA-—Library Table ; Gossip 


ALso— 


The ATHEN LUM for August 26 contains Articles on 
MRS. WEBSTER as a POET 
AURANGZIB. 
LOUIS XVI. and the EMIGRES 
| With CAPT, STAIRS to KATANGA. 

HOLY WELLS in ENGLAND 

ARTHUR HALLAM'S POEMS 

| NEW NOVELS—The Two Lancrofts ; The Resident's Daughter ; In = 
Ralance ; Arnold Bolsover's Love Story , The Complaining Million 
of Men ; Dust and Laurels; The First Supper. 

The CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DULWICH COLLEGE LIBRARY—DEFOE and MIST’S ‘WEEKLY 
JOURNAL’—The LAUREATE and GEORGE HERBERT—The 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR—MR. ALDERMAN ABEL HEY- 
WOOD—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON — DOWDEN’'S 
‘WORDSWORTH.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—The Birds of Devon; — Literature ; Astronomical 

Notes ; Mr. George Brook ; Gos 
FINE ARTS—Brownell on French ‘tas Art Manuals ; Archwological 
rature ; New Prints: The Cambrian Archeological Association ; 


ALso— 


to Chaldea ; Portrait of Sciarra in the National Gallery; Excava- 
tions at Watton Priory ; Exhibition of Postage Stamps : Geestp. 


MUSIC—New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip 
DRAMA—Library Table ; ‘ Patient Grizzle'; Gossip. 


The ATHEN.£UM for August 12 contains Articles on 
GOSSE on QUESTIONS at ISSUE 
GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
THOMPSON'S HANDBOOK of PALZOGRAPHY. 
DOWDEN'S EDITION of WORDS WORTH 
DARWIN and HEGEL 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
, CHINESE LITERATURE 
NEW NOVELS—Robert Carroll; Home-Spun; Sporting Tales. 
RECENT VERSE 
LAW BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
TEDDFOD—The NEW TESTAMENT of 1448—DOMESDA 
K 


| ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—Capt. Cook's First Voyage round the oon Library Table ; 
| Astronomical Notes ; Geographical Notes ; Gossi os 


| FINE ARTS—Numismatic Literature ; Elementary = Books ; Con- 

gress of the British Archwological Association; The Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, The Motto of Sciarra Martinengo 
Cesaresco ; Gossip 


MUSIC—Recent Publications ; Instrumental Concerted Music ; Gossip. 
| DRAMA—Gossip 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Or of all Newsagents, . 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for SEPTEMBER contains 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


THROUGH THE RANKS. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. R. 8S. de Courcy Laffan), 


Author of ‘ A Garrison Romance,’ ‘ Louis Draycott,’ ‘ Bonnie Kate,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


The OLD PORTSMOUTH ROAD. |A DRIVE in ITALY. 
FAIRY TALES, PREFACES, 
The BRECKNOCK BEACONS, TRYING OUR WINGS. A Complete Story. 
WHITE LILAC, A Story in Four Chapters.| ON GOING SLOW. 
IMPERIAL DINNERS. II. The TELAUTOGRAPH, 
HONOURABLE INTENTIONS. A Com-| An IRISH JUDICIAL JOKER. 
SOME OLD DRAMATIC DIFFIcuLTrES, | WEALDEN IRONWORKS. 

| A RED-FACED NIXON. 
| FROM MINUET to SKIRT-DANCING. 
GATEWAYS. 


AT CROSS PURPOSES. A Complete Story., POEMS, &e. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 
A SERIAL STORY. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


NOTICE.—Early in neni will be “published, price 6d, the 
EXTRA AUTUMN HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


ale Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Pub lished by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream'’s-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Saturday, September 2 , 1893. 
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